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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


5 safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
D ; N N e = O 4 D Ss Gout and Indigzstion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
MAGN ESIA. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In of imitations. _ purchasers should ing td 
on seeing + name “ DINNEFO on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of vale this most excellent remedy. 





Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) Need By APPOINTMENT. 
PREPARATIONS 


are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be q 
without “* VASELINE” in some form oranother. For giving beautiful complexions— 
for, pealin all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and Neuralgia—there is a 
ELINE” Preparation for all these, and much more. You should never be 
*VASELINE™ Specialities :-— 


without these ° 








YELLOW. POMADE, WHITE. 
This is our regular grade, Delicately perfumed, especially Highly refined, very TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w 
which is known as pure all adapted for toilet purposes and Galicate, 
over the world. as a dressing for the hair. 





TE eae | CANE LOUNGES ano CHAIRS 


insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles. 


e e 
If not obtainable locally, any articles of the value of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free to any Canvas Hamm ock, and Folding Chairs, 
address in the United d Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with 
complete list of the Vaseline Eas Wropavorions: and containing many household hints. Post Free. F OR G ARDEN USE 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 








LLANGOLLEN BRAND’S 


HAND HOTEL ESSENCE 


. oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
One of the Best in North Wales. FROM FINEST BRITISH ME ATS. 


A Perfect Rest from all Stress of War 
For the Wounded & Convalescent. 
GARAGE FOR 30 CARS ATTACHED TO HOTEL. 


Telephone No. 7. JAMES S. SHAW, Resident Proprietor. BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 

















Interesting free Booklet, ‘““ THERE'S THE RUB!” fully describes the 
wonderful new time and labour saver for use with Ronuk Polishes. 
_-- 4 Dry-scrubs, dusts, cleans and polishes, reaching everywhere from anywhere. 


“There’s | RONUK HOME POLISHER 


the 
Can be used from floor to ceiling without going on hands and knees, 
Rub ! 99 or climbing chairs and steps. Never needs washing or boiling. 
* 


Of Grocers, Ironmongers and Stores. Price 5/6 complete. 
Write NOW for Free Booklet. 


RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. No. 10), Portslade, Brighton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 
CounTRY LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
- AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 





| RON FENCING for all purposes. 

Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list—BovuLTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich. 





Po RTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 
lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 


FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut: Unclimbable 
F Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermull, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


G ARDEN NETTING, Best tanned, 
bird-proof, small mesh; 50yds. by 2tyds. 
at 3/4; or 4$yds., 6/9; or 8tyds., 13/4 — 
STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5, Suffolk Ter- 
race, Lowestoft. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Developing or Printing.—The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed), -MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


COUNTRY, HOUSE .SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM.—No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filters; 
perfectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 














O BE SOLD, first-class BILLIARD 
TABLE by Thurston, built to order, 
October, 1913, but only played on under a 
dozen times. Full size table,“ Stuart Period ”’ 
design, in dark oak, with 20 spiral legs and 
spiral connecting rails, fitted with latest 
patent “‘ Thurstonic”’ extra low, fast, cold 
resisting india-rubber cushions, thick Penrhyn 
slate bed, best superfine cloth, patent bottom- 
less pockets; special design combination 
cabinet ard marking board, spring rollers 
and inlaid figures, patent snooker marker in 
centre, with folding doors fitted-with slates ; 
ball box and cabinet on spiral supports; 
twelve ebony butted cues, set of best ivory 
billiard balls, spiral revolving cue rack; set 
of 22 bonzoline snooker pool balls and -all 
accessories. There is not a scratch or mark 
on anything; it is as new as when left the 
maker. Cost £185 nett cash; will accept 
reasonable offer, Can be seen any time.— 
Apply “* Erlwood,’’ Windlesham, Surrey. 





PARROWS AND RATS,—Extra- 
ordinary success in catching; trap always 
set.—Particulars, WILMOTS, LTD., Bristol. 


BSOLUTE CURE FOR CON- 

STIPATION.—Dr. Jenner’s Remedy.— 

Particulars and free sample from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 








BAcoN is a substitute for dear beef and 
mutton. Try 7lbs. delicious unsmoked 
streaky, post free for 6s. 10d. cash. A revela- 
tion in value.—-LUNN & DopDson, Bacon 
Factors Dept. H., Horncastle. 





STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


Cottect ON Early Colonial Stamps, 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 
prices; approval—G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham, 


HORSES, Erc. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 











HAN DSOME PONY for Sale; well- 

bred and bloud-like; about 13.3: 
undocked. Quiet to ride and drive; believed 
sound, and has never been ill; constantly 
ridden by children. Ready for use in the 
school holidays.—* P 8000.” 





OR_ SALE as a whole or separately, 
“THE PARK WOOD” STUD, MAY- 
FIELD, comprising prize-winning Hackney 
Brood Mares and Stallions, including the 
famous “ Ver Vigorous ”’ (12528), thorough- 
bred Mares and Stallions, Hunter Brood 
Mares, all in the Stud Book, and including 
several well-known in the principal show 
rings; thoroughbred Yearlings and Foals, 
show wagons, break carts, etc.—Descriptions 
of each lot, prices and further information 
may be obtained of CHas. J. PARRIS, Land 
Agent and Auctioneer, 67, High Street, Tun- 
bridge Wells, who will arrange appointments 
—~ the animals to be shown intending pur- 
chasers. 


ISITING AND CONSULTING 
V LADY GARDENER.— New gardens 
laid out; old gardens re-modelled and made 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 
absence from home. Gardensrun on business 
lines and made to pay their wuy.— Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 





Two LADY GARDENERS Of large 

practical experience have vacancies 
for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 
ful country surroundings; bracing position, 
three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 
Visitors also received.— PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 





ANTED, employment as Farm or 

Estate Manager, by middle aged man 

of large experience; would take the place of 

one called to army for the period of the war. 
—* A 3638.” 


ANTED, FEMALE GARDENER, 
good all round, Wages, 25/- per week, 
house and light; assistance given.—‘‘ 494,”’ 
Wo. PorTEOUS & Co., Glasgow. 
CLERGYMAN and family would be 
willing to give their services in hay- 
making or fruit-picking in exchange for 
small cottage or slight payment, during 
August.—Apply ‘“ A 3640.” 


ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 














Oto TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
required, green preferred. — Apply 
“A 3565.” 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in “ Causeries on English Pewter,’”’ by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtalned for 
11s., post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LiFé,”’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





“Country Life’ 


Smoking Mixture 


This delightful combination of the 
Best Tobaccos is sold in two strengths 


MILD AND MEDIUM 


meron, a | Ae 
4 Hb. 
per 0z. Tin 


N.B.—‘‘Country Life” is packed only in original 
packets and tins by the Manufacturers. 
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The Great Experiment. 
‘*The Elizabethan age 
might be better named 


, she ybesinning, of the For distribution to 
ie J.M. barrie. Wounded British 
Soldiers and Sailors 
in Military Hospitals 
HN at home, and for the 
Front at 


Wl DUTY FREE PRICES. 








John Player 
and Sons, 
Nottingham. 





Issued by the Imperial Tob: . 
P6142 (of Great Britain pong heres ag ai, 











PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


jNEAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony,and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, 8.A.). 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


Wets ELEY CABRIOLET, 16-h.p., 
run about 11,000 miles. Beautifully 
built, almost equal to new; splendid running 
order, £500. — Apply ‘* Sacrifice,” c/o 
PoTTEeR’s Advertising Offices, Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 
T'S ROLLS - ROYCE CARS 
WANTED FOR SHIPMENT: One 
Torpedo and one Limousine or Landaulette, 
not more than three years old.— Price and 
full particulars by letter to L. V. HOUSEMAN, 
1, Clement’s Inn, London, W.C. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 




















MAJOR RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES) 


= 3 assupplied Army in France 
5 guineas, 
POLICE DOGS (AIRE- 
Sa DALES), for house and 
personal guards, 5 guineas, 
Pups, 2 guineas. 
BLOODHOUNDS, from 
20 guineas. Pups, 5 guineas. 
tok ABERDEEN, SCOTCH, 
% FOX, IRISH TERRIERS, 
5 guineas. Pups, 2 guineas, 


GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 


OR SALE.—Whippet, splendid pedi- 
gree, four years old, affectionate. What 
offers ?—** A 3639.” 


OR SALE, Brindle Cairn Terrier, very 
well bred and very sporting, good 
tempered and affectionate, nearly two years 
old.—*‘ E., Box 17,’ WILLING’s, 33, Knights- 
bridge, S.W. 
















They all enjoy a wash with 


WRIGHT’S 
Coal Tar Soap 


(The Soldiers’ Soap.) 
It Soothes, Protects, Heals. 


Price in United Kingdom, 4d. per Tablet. 
Price in Australia, Canada, India & British Colonies, Gd. per Tablet. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., phuivgraphs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself re- 
sponsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in COUNTRY 
Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
to any neutral European country will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have obtained special permission 
from the War Office. Such permission has been granted to CoUNTRY 
Lire, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Roumania 
should order copies to be despatched by the Publisher, from 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ECONOMY IN THE 
GARDEN 


HE Royal Horticultural Society has just produced a 
little booklet under this heading which will well repay 
the attention of gardeners. It appears to be certain 
that food will be scarce and dear in the coming 
winter, and this will be true whatever happens. 
All the belligerent countries have been drawing enormously 
upon their food supplies in order to meet the wanis of their 
armies. Those unfortunate enough to have been invaded 
must face a very seriously reduced productivity, and there 
is no land which has not suffered to some extent from the 
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shortage of labour. We often hear talk about the good 
harvest prospects in Germany, but it is difficult io believe 
them, for the simple reason that the workers on the land 
have been with the army, manure must have been difficult 
to procure, nitrates have been used up in making explosives, 
and, in fact, there is no agency which could give a good harvest. 
We are not at present saying this with any idea of running 
down Germany or exaggerating her defects, but only as 
affording evidence that there must ke a scarcity of food 
when peace is concluded, and something very like a famine 
if it be deferred. That, in short, is the case for studying 
economy in the garden. 

This economy may be convenienily studied under 
different headings. There is, first, economy in production, 
the iniual point of which is concentration. Get all avail- 
able hands to do the work that requires to be done at the 
moment. If showers fall after a spell of dry weather, set 
everybody to plant ; if a dry day comes after rain, set every- 
body to hoe. Another excellent rule laid down by the 
Royal Horticultural Society is: ‘‘ No work to be done 
under cover if there is work outside: leave all inside work 
for wet days.” In the flower garden the advice given is 
to avoid bedding out and, instead of raising plants for that 
purpose, sow annuals thinly, such as clarkias, larkspurs, 
coreopsis, Shirley poppies, and so on. A very great deal 
can be saved by the utilisation of waste products as manure. 
Lawn mowings, leaves, prunings of herbaceous plants left 
to rot, produce a valuable fertiliser. Hedge clippings, 
woody prunings and diseased plants can be burnt, when 
they will give an ash composed to a large extent of potash 
and lime. But care should be taken not to let the rain 
beat on the ash, because it washes out the potash. Among 
all flowers and vegetables it is good to use the hose 
instead of the watering can. Instead of staking so many 
plants, some twiggy sticks may be used to support them, 
and in this way a natural effect is produced. Hedges may be 
clipped once, August being the month, instead of twice. In 
regard io the vegetable garden, it is good to remember 
that large quantities of excellent produce were obtained 
after the Declaration of War in 1914. Until then people 
could scarcely believe that potatoes planted in August could 
vield a good autumn crop; that excellent beet, onions, 
carrots, turnips and parsnips could be produced in the same 
time. A very good plan is in August to sow down with agri- 
cultural mustard seed any ground not under crops. The 
mustard will smother weeds and, dug in, form an excellent 
manure. In autumn it is good to find out if the vegetable 
garden demands lime. In order to do this, half fill a wine 
glass or cup with the soil and add to it a little weak spirits 
of salts (hydrochloric acid), two parts water, one part acid. 
If there is effervescence, the soil contains a sufficiency of 
lime ; if not, the soil is deficient in lime and requires to be 
limed in order to gain its full measure of activity. In autumn 
a hardy variety of lettuce should be planted to come in early 
in the spring, and autumn-sown broad beans and dwarf 
peas of the hardier kinds will give early crops. 

We do not believe that economy is to be attained by 
too slavish an observance of set rules. These hints should 
not be taken as literal directions to secure improved croys, 
but merely as suggestions and stimulants that will energise 
the mind of the individual and cause him or her to think 
of devices suitable to the time and place. If one considered 
the amount of ground absolutely waste in a garden and how 
easy it would be to grow some kind of fruit or vegetable 
there, it would be possible to add enormously to the food 
supply of the country. The garden owner should never be 
deterred by the thought that he himself may not need what 
he is cultivating. Others are certain to do so; and he who 
contributes in any way to the general supply of food is doing 
something towards aiding his country in the hour of need. 
But he should select his extra crops with a view to lasing 
utility, and roots such as carrots, parsnips, turnips, and so on, 
will be found more useful than green stuff. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a vortrait of Lady Helen 
Brassey, youngest daughter of Earl Brassey. 





*,* It is particularly sequested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would torward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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HOSE who really knew England never for an instant 

doubted that the flower of her manhood gathered 

together by Lord Kitchener and trained swiftly 

but with precise skill would give a good account 

of themselves when they were finally turned out, 
equipped and ready for battle. Well has this confidence 
been justified. Sir Douglas Haig, taunted by the Germans 
for being a sluggard because he chose his own times instead 
of theirs, has leaped into high military fame by the manner 
in which he has opened his counter-attack. Whatever may 
happen afterwards, he has already shown a_ wonderful 
capacity to march with the times. The supposedly invulner- 
able German line has been cracked by the big English guns, 
and the seasoned troops of Germany, even the famed Prussian 
Guards, have found themselves more than matched by 
young men who two years ago were following the arts and 
professions of peace. What has happened shows that they 
retain, in the words of a famous French general, “‘ the bull- 
dog tenacity of the race.’’ One swallow does not make a 
spring, and this country has shown no disposition to exaggerate 
preliminary success, for the national mind is so completely 
set on final and complete victory that it is leaving the flag- 
waving and bell-ringing to our adversaries till that climax is 
reached. But the armies are moving with proud and quiet 
confidence that their day has come. 


A VERY great responsibility has been laid upon Lord 

Crawford by his appointment as Minister of Agriculture. 
The post recently occupied by Lord Selborne is increasing 
in importance every day, and it is difficult to be quite 
sure that the Coalition Government recognise the fact. Yet 
the situation is very simple. If war be prolonged over the 
year 1917 there will be a shortage of food in this country 
and considerable suffering ; if, on the other hand, peace is 
declared, it is equally certain that there will be a shortage, 
because the countries that have either been devastated or 
shut off from supplies will compete with one another for 
the world’s produce. This will produce a dearness of living 
which will be acutely felt by the proletariat. Now the 
only man in England who can effect a great alleviation 
of this trouble is, obviously, the Minister of Agriculture, 
who should be a man of quick decision and iron resolution. 
it is almost equally important that he should take steps 
to increase the food supply of the country and that he should 
guard against a timber famine. A nonentity who simply 
let himself fall into, the arms of the permanent officials and 
did as they pleased is going to lead to disaster. The situation 
is new and requires treatment by one who follows neither 
convention nor tradition. Several great questions will 
come before him. First and foremost we would put the 
reclamation of the waste land and the afforestation that is 
an integral part of it. Secondly comes the intensification 
of agricultura! methods, by which the poor pasture must 
become the fruitful arable. No armchair politician can deal 
adequately with these problems ; but we do not care whether 
Lord Crawford was previously interested in agricultural 
policv or not if he has the independence and decision of 
mind which will enable him to grapple with the facts as 
they are. 
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WITH thejidea set forth by Sir John Stirling Maxwell in 
the letter which appears in our Correspondence pages 
we have every sympathy. But he misapprehends the nature 
of the argument in the articles on reclamation and afforesta- 
tion. The aim of the writer was by no means to discourage 
in any way those who are giving of their best to promote 
an extension of woodlands. Reclamation and forestry are 
not two things, but one and the same thing. The great 
object we all have in view is to turn to profitable account 
some of those millions of acres which are at present allowed 
to remain barren. One scheme ought to cover both. A well 
thought out reclamation would at once allot the rocky 
mountain sides to which Sir John alludes to the forest, because 
the essence of the whole matter is that each portion of 
land should be made to grow the crop for which it is most 
suitable. The danger is that some of the most zealous 
foresters may outrun discretion and plant trees where corn 
should grow. Besides, a very sound principle to go upon is 
that, wherever practical at all, land destined for timber trees 
should'first be prepared by being cultivated for an agricultural 
crop. Anyone who is familiar with the planting that has been 
going on in this country for the last few years is well aware 
that this sound principle is by no means uniformly applied. 


"THE article entitled ‘A War of Timber,” which appears 

in another part of the paper, will show that there is no 
disposition on our part to underestimate the work in forestry 
with which the name of Sir John Stirling Maxwell is so 
honourably associated. It is shown very conclusively that 
timber is a necessity if we are to win the war. It may be 
said that the production of food is a still greater necessity, 
but little purpose would be served by wrangling over terms 
like these. The principle to be faced is that our great Army 
and Navy are devouring timber and must continue to devour 
it if our operations against the enemy are to be successfully 
carried on. Whence it follows that afforestation is a duty 
that, if unperformed, would leave all other efforts futile. 
We are fighting not only for ourselves, but for our posterity 
fighting that the race to which we belong shall be allowed 
to work out its own salvation in its own way. It would be 
the height of futility to assume that the end of this war 
will be the end of all wars. Common prudence will warn 
us rather of the fate that will befall if we are again caught 
unprepared. That must not be; and if we are to be ready 
for any eventuality in the future, it is incumbent on us to 
begin planting trees at once. Indeed, for commercial 
reasons that would be true; for military reasons it is 
imperative. 


‘HORN REEF.” 
Tell me tales of that wonderful day, 
When the Fleets went out in their splendid way 
And fought a fight like the giants of old. 


I'll tell of a destroyer, her steering gear a wreck, 

Her bridge all crumpled sideways and strewn about her deck ; 
Her skipper killed and half her crew, and chaos down below, 
And just a “Sub” to nurse her home three hundred miles or so. 


Ill tell of blazing turrets with gunners lying dead, 

Of men who entered with the hose and a midshipman who led. 

I'll tell of boys half dead and maimed who put cold fear to rout, 
And the man who with his body rolled the smouldering cordite out. 


I'll tell of a destroyer, disabled but afloat, 

Who under fire from German guns had lowered every boat 
To save some drowning sailors from a sinking ship near by, 
And coolly rescued every one as if no foe was nigh. 


There are hundreds of such stories, from every ship you hear 
Fresh tales of fine, heroic deeds and men who knew no fear; 
Of men who fought like lions and smiled with their last breath 
Who had lived their lives for England and saluted her in death. 


M. G. MEUGENS. 
OUR readers will, we are sure, welcome the encouraging 
account we are able to publish to-day of the progress 
made with the Land Reclamation at Methwold. Last year’s 
accounts come out much better than might have been 
anticipated from the estimate we published last March. 
Dr. Edwards would make a very safe and cautious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he is always inclined 
to overestimate his expenditure and underestimate 
his income, but it is very satisfactory to know that the 
average profit for the area cultivated last year amounted 
to £3 per acre. For the present year the balance sheet ought 
to show even more favourable results. It is an astonishing 
but nevertheless an incontrovertible fact, that the crops 
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on this reclaimed rabbit-warren are very much better than 
those on ground long cultivated in the neighbourhood. 
No farmer could desire to see better oats, wheat, potatoes 
and peas. Yet on the greater part of the land this will only 
be a second crop and, on the rest, a third. 


"THE long and difficult business of convincing the land- 

owners and farmers of Great Britain that modern 
reclamation can be done profitably and practically without 
tisk has got a great push forward by the work done at 
Methwold. It shows that the sand of those unpromising 
looking heaths can, with proper treatment, be brought 
into crop-bearing condition without any appreciable loss 
of time. No English owner or tenant of our acquaintance 
will believe that this result can be achieved at an expenditure 
of something between £4 and £5 an'acre. Even some of the 
warmest advocates of reclamation assert that {12 an acre 
would be a reasonable expenditure. But those who engage 
in the work will be well advised to remember that economy 
is the very soul of it and, far from militating against effi- 
ciency, goes far to secure it. 


DR. EDWARDS at Methwold has had to fight against a 

great deal more than the infertility of the soil, and it 
becomes plain that some change in the Game Laws will be 
rendered necessary if reclamation is to be extended. With 
the rabbit he has been able to deal effectually by means of 
wire-netting, but, of course, this involves a considerable 
addition to expense. In Germany and in Holland it has 
been found necessary to deal drastically with the rabbit, 
both in woodland and ordinary agricultural reclamation. 
No rabbits are allowed, for example, in the State forests of 
Germany, and if any important areas are to be dealt with 
in this country, it will be necessary to exterminate the rabbit 
in that district or go to considerable expense in order to bar 
him out. The hare jumps lightly over the wire fence, but 
does not exist in such large numbers. Of birds, the most 
destructive are the wood-pigeon and the sparrow, with the 
pheasant coming in third. Where reclamation is going to 
take place, it would be well to get the owners and occupiers 
in the neighbourhood to meet in conference for the purpose 
of drawing up a common policy with regard to these 
marauders. 


ON Saturday night one of the greatest men of science of 

the day passed away in the person of Elie Metchnikoff. 
The later part of his life was lived in Paris where, after the 
death of M. Pierre Duclaux, he was the most prominent 
of those who carried on the work begun by Pasteur. He 
was very well known in this country, chiefly through his 
book ‘‘ The Nature of Man,” of which a translation was 
published here in 1903. It was about that time that he 
paid a visit to London where many of us had the oppor- 
tunity to hear his intimate private conversation about the 
subjects that he had made his own—phagocytes, immunity, 
and, what he was very much interested in at the time, the 
action of bacteria on the alimentary canal, and the whole- 
someness of prepared sour milk. On the subject of death 
he always spoke with great fascination, it being his theory 
that it is ajnatural process against which there would be 
no rebellion were it not prematurely brought on by mishap 
or disease. He thought the span of man’s days, the three- 
score and ten laid down by the Psalmist, ought to be at 
least doubled by wise and careful living. 


PERSONALLY, M. Metchnikoff was a man of the most 

extreme gentleness and charm, who seemed delighted 
to answer the questions even of those who had not passed 
the rudimentary stage in knowledge of which he was a master. 
He was a vegetarian in diet, but on an occasion when the 
present writer entertained him and some other scientific 
men to dinner, his curiosity overcame his dislike of meat 
and, rejecting the vegetable dishes prepared specially for 
him, he insisted on going steadily through the bill of fare. 
We are afraid that he afterwards looked upon the gathering 
as an assembly of madmen engaged in co-operative suicide. 
His views as to diet were extremely simple in a way, although 
not like those of the latest type of vegetarian. The latter 
holds that you should only eat what you can pluck, and 
eat it without cooking; but Professor Metchnikoff ever 
had the fear of bacteria before his eyes and thought there 
was a risk in eating a lettuce unless it had been previously 
boiled. His general demeanour did not at all suggest his 
descent from that Moldavian ancestor who was _ sword- 
bearer to Prince Cantemir—Metchnikoff is the Russian 
translation of the word sword-bearer. 
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[N regard to the minor terrors of the farm, a correspondent, 

in the course of a long letter, says: ‘‘ On Saturday I was 
driving in a Home Counties lane with a farmer who pointed 
out the green oats that were coming up through the middle 
of a hedge which had been cut back in the ordinary way 
last autumn and was now throwing up twigs that raced the 
oaten spirelets. How did they come there, he asked, and 
then went on to’say that anyone passing the same. field last 
autumn would have seen clouds of sparrows that settled on 
the stooks in the field of oats (it is potatoes this year) and 
on being slightly disturbed flew off, each with an ear of 
com in its mouth, which they consumed on the hedge. 
Part of the seed naturally dropped on to the ground and 
produced the crop just now visible. The sparrow, in spite 
of all the clubs and agencies for achieving its destruction, 
goes on increasing enormously and exacts a very heavy 
toll on the cereal crop.” 


THE GREAT SEA HEROES. 

O moving deep, deep sea! Divinest motion 

Of hidden power and passionate deep will, 
Receive our sons! Thou bountiful deep Ocean ! 
They nobly conquered : now they rest their fill. 


For they have braved a deathless victory ! 
Sing, vocal mother, let thy voice resound : 
Echo their courage through Eternity ; 
Swell, requiem, with resonance profound. 


Receive our sailors, thou who wert their life : 
Oh, bear them safe upon thine ample breast. 
Thou know’st not strife, save elemental strife. 
They strove; oh, grant them now a well earned rest. 


Primeval and eternal Mother—Queen— 

Oh, bear those strong clean bodies, young and old, 
All brave, to forest paths ‘neath waters green, 

Fold them beneath thy waters, safely fold. 


Majestic and mysterious Mother Ocean, 
Moving at God’s will in thine element, 
Give them a garland for their pure devotion, 
Weave flowers of foam, and leave them well content. 
CHARLOTTE M. Lear. 


THE REV. CYRIL ARGENTINE ALINGTON, who has 

been appointed by the Governing Body to succeed 
Dr. Lyttelton as Headmaster of Eton, is in the prime of 
life, having been born in 1872. At Eton he will be at 
home, as he was an assistant master there after having 
occupied a similar position at Marlborough. There can be 
little doubt that the Governing Body has made an excellent 
selection. No doubt the war is modifying our educational 
ideas to a remarkable degree, but Mr. Alington is young 
enough to sympathise with the new movement. Great 
duties and increased responsibilities that will devolve upon 
those who will be leaders of the nation when the time comes 
for repairing the ravages of war. 


THE sale of relics of William Penn at Christie’s last week 

was of considerable interest. They came from Pennsyl- 
vania Castle, Portland, the recent sale of which was interesting 
to readers of Mr. Hardy’s story, “‘ The Well Beloved.” All 
the relics were the property of the late Mr. J. Merrick Head. 
The demand from America was, of course, dominant. The 
famous armoured portrait of Penn, painted in his un-Quakerly 
youth by an unknown hand in Ireland, realised 80 guineas. 
Penn’s Bible, dated 1722, brought £115, and two wampum 
belts, given by the Indians to Penn at his historic interview 
with them under the elm tree at Shacksmaxon, went for 
£86 and £70. For a lock of his hair, accompanied by a 
note in the hand of his second wife stating that it was cut off 
“ye 20th of 3d. mo. 1715,” the sum of £22 was bid. The 
largest prices, however, were realised by portraits of Penn’s 
descendants from famous brushes—Sir William Beechey’s 
whole-length of John Penn, M.P. (grandson of the Founder), 
being sold for 1,200 guineas, while Joseph Highmore’s portraits 
of Penn’s eldest son, John, and his third son, Richard, fetched 
500 guineas and 420 guineas. This is an interesting com- 
mentary on Lord D’Abernon’s recent lament that Highmore 
is unrepresented in the National Gallery. America’s hunger 
for Penn family relics is as insatiable as natural, and it is the 
dream of Philadelphia that she will one day receive the remains 
of Penn himself from the Jordan’s burial ground at Chalfont 
St. Peter. But that is likely to remain a dream. 
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RECLAIMING A NORFOLK HEATH 


Four MonrtTus’ 


PROGRESS. 


First article March 18th, 1916; next visit July 12th, 1916. 


O doubt those readers who are interested in land 

development will remember an article on the 

Methwold Reclamation which appeared in our 

issue of March 18th. It began with a brief descrip- 

tion of the countryside as it appeared before spring 
vegetation had begun to cover and colour it. That part 
of Norfolk is never unlovely, not even in winter. As I 
said, ‘“‘ The green firs soften the bleakness of the season 
and the heaths do not offend the eye.” But what a change 
at my next visit! Then it was high summer; July roth, 
to be exact. Vegetation was at its best, and in beauty the 
waste far outshines the sown. On the way from Brandon to 
Methwold the full glory of weeds is made visible. Bracken 
is the dominant plant, but land given up to pheasants and 
rabbits shines vellow and blue. Ragwort, occupying acres, 
offends no sense except the sense of economy. Bugloss, 
blue weed as it is called locally, comes in masses, the effect 
of which might well be the landscape gardener’s despair. In 
comparison, the farm crops at the best are only like decent 
workaday citizens in sober livery clad. Whether the nation 


can afford simultaneously to incur a gigantic addition to its 
debt and allow so much land to remain an unproductive 
wilderness is a different question. 

At all events, local opinion has changed in a most 
striking manner. The rustic, always a conservative and 
generally a severe critic of new farming operations, regarded 
the attempt to reclaim a warren much in the same way as 
the road mender did the saving of daylight when he declared 
that a curse would follow the substitution of man’s time for 
God’s time. It was boldly asserted that farm crops would 
never do on the heath. So-and-so and So-and-so had tried 
it, but they could not make it pay, and the land had been 
allowed to go back. Old men knew best, and they said that 
since ever time was the best crop on the heath was rabbits. 
Nor did they refrain from insinuating that Dr. Edwards would 
not go on if he had not a big purse behind him ; lucky for him 
that he could get the Government to take it on, and so on. 

Four short months pass and, lo and behold, the dogged 
rustic for once has changed his mind. ‘‘ Seeing is believing ”’ 
is the brief but pregnant explanation. Rumours about the 





THE, JUNRECLAIMED 


RABBIT WARREN. 


Showing bracken, other parts were covered with gorse and heather. 





AFTER RECLAMATION. 
This magnificent crop of oats reaches the shoulder of Dr. Edwards. 
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heavy crops at Methwold began to reach me long before I 
got there. From the top of a baker’s cart someone had 
seen a grand crop of oats, and the place was as clean as 
a garden. “‘ Fac’ is,’’ quoth one wiseacre, ‘‘ wherever there’s 
dirt there might be a crop.’ By “ dirt,” let it be explained, 
he meant earth. 

More eloquent still are the signs and tokens that 
in a way still only half-hearted others are meditating 
an attack on the waste. Good luck to their plough! Only 
here is a very necessary occasion for the Board of Agriculture 
to put an oar in. If the farmer sets about it only in his old 
way—a way not only old, but expensive and unlikely to 
yield a return till years have elapsed—he will do the cause 
of Reclamation far more harm than good. It is tie costli- 
ness and unprofitability of earlier attempts that make it 
so difficult to convince the agriculturist that new times have 
brought with them new methods. Only a few days ago 
I was assured by one who is justly regarded as a great 
authority that the work of reclamation was just being 
finished when he began farming in the middle seventies. 
The prosperous, skilful men of that time, he con- 
tended, had brought under the plough all the land worth 
bringing. Yet he owns hundreds of acres of reclaimable 
waste ! 

But this has not yet taken us further than the road to 
Methwold. Having got there, the first business is to supple- 
ment what was said in March about the accounts. As a 
considerable part of the year’s produce was not realised, 
I said only that ‘the accounts at the close of the year 
estimate a return of about {1,300 for an expenditure of 
£1,050.” Those who know Dr. Edwards will not be sur- 
prised to hear that he erred in the right direction by 
over-estimating his expenditure and under-estimating his 
return. The following are the corrected figures for 


136 ACRES CROPPED IN I9QI5. 








Cost (except threshing of wheat still in stack) . ‘ 1,048 

Add £1 an acre for cultivation charged to reclamation, sediacing that 
amount from £5 to £4 per acre... . 136 

Add £1 an acre for rent, interest on vlamaiatin, depcuchetion: oad 
insurance o- ve he be ot sia Be 136 
Total cost (except cost of accounts) 1,320 
Sales (£100 is estimated for wheat in stacks) .. 1,645 
Value of straw ~ o. ik St ns os > 85 
1,730 


From £1,730 subtract {1,320, and there remains a profit 
of £410, or £3 an acre. 

Lest there should be a misunderstanding, it is necessary 
to say that the reclamation did not benefit much from the 
very high prices that potatoes brought towards the end of 
spring. The average price received was less than {5 a ton. 
To set against war-time prices are the excessive costs. 
Undoubtedly potash is a most necessary manure on this 
particular land, and this year it is costing {59 a ton. On 
the other hand, Dr. Edwards told me that it was of far higher 
quality than the German salts—gz2 per cent. I think he said. 

Readers will agree that he deserves to be heartily con- 
gratulated on his incontestable victory over the waste. That 
was only a second crop on 40 acres, but first crop on 96 acres. 

Now for the crops that are coming on. I wish every 
reader interested could see them so that it would be impossible 
to accuse the writer of being in any way too sanguine. On 
the evening before proceeding to Methwold I had strolled 
over the great waste on which the flint-knappers used to 
delve and burrow for their flints. Adjoining are many 
fields that at one time or another were doubtless brought in 
from the waste. The land, at any rate, is extremely like 
that at Methwold ; but the crops on them presented a very 
mournful spectacle. They were mostly oats, and the straw 
was scarcely long enough to conceal the rabbits that had 
nibbled it away. The fields were wire-netted, as every 
cultivated area must be in this district, and while the wire- 
netting was very ingeniously put up with iron rods that 
would reduce the trouble of changing the netting to a 
minimum, they had not been sufficiently careful with the 
lower portion of the netting, that which impinges on the 
ground. The netting hung so as just to touch the earth, 
and the rabbits had, of course, found no difficulty whatever 
in forming runs under it or burrowing below. Dr. Edwards 
has followed a very different plan at Methwold. In addition 
to the fence, there is a belt of netting about a foot broad 
placed on the ground, so that when the rabbit comes up to 
the fence he cannot on any account scratch his way through, 
and he is not engineer enough to start at a distance and form 
a tunnel. I have known rats do that, but rabbits never. 
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The rabbit fencing, then, round the fields of which I was 
speaking might as well not be there, as the animals have 
free ingress and egress. But at any rate the crops would 
not have been good. The cultivator, whoever he was, had 
followed the old methods of simply ploughing up the turf 
or whatever it was that had covered the fields, sowing the 
crop, and trusting to Providence that some kind of fertility 
would come to the soil with the lapse of time. 

To return to Methwold. On a future occasion I hope 
to give complete details of the cultivation, but at present 
must be content to deal with the main crops. Dr. Edwards 
has very kindly worked out their approximate cost per 


acre. Of course, the high price of potash to which allusion 
has already been made must be taken into account. The 
crops ate: 
Crop. Approximate cost per acre 
ES. 
40 acres of potatoes be - of oe 8 0 oO 
39 acres of peas.. ie és oe om 5 0 oO 
20 acres of wheat 43 ie cs ss £0 © 
14 acres of oats .. Ss ie ie es 4 0 0 


This is not taking into account the lucerne, sainfoin, mangolds 
and carrots which would have to be considered in any com- 
plete survey of the year’s husbandry. The crops, too, 
must be judged by appearance, and it is unnecessary to say 
that they are subject to the ordinary weather risks incidental 
to all farming. The cereals are first class. The oats are 
ready to begin ripening ; tall and robust, with abundance 
of straw, and cleaner than any others I saw in the 
neighbourhood. The wheat is an excellent crop. The object 
of a skilful grower is always to secure a crop that will be very 
good without being so heavy as to run a great risk of being 
laid, as badly laid wheat is costly to reap, ripens badly and 
is disappointing in other respects. But this crop stands 
well, the heads are large 
and full, and with only 
moderate weather con- 
ditions during harvest 
should give a_ return 
well up to the average 
in a year when the crop 
over the whole of Eng- 
land is likely to fall 
below the average. Part 
of it illustrated the 
soundness of a theory 
very strongly held by 
Dr. Edwards, which is 
that thin sowing is much 
preferable to thick sow- 
ing. This is true of 
nearly all seed sowing, 
but seldom have I seen 
it more conspicuously 
proved. In the early 
morning, just before the 
arrival of Dr. Edwards 
on the field, the man 
had set the machine to 
sow thickly, and the old 
man regretted when the 
plant appeared that the 
whole piece was not like 
it. This was done for a 
distance of perhaps 
thirty or forty yards. 
On the rest of the 
ground the sowing was 
at a rate which most 
practical farmers would 
think foolishly parsi- 
monious, namely, five 
pecks to the acre, and 





A CONVINCING LESSON. 


Left: Thin sowing; two seeds produce 
part at half that |. STN ois 

thirteen straws, average 6} straws to a seed; 
amount. One result aimee i ee 

average ear 53in. in length. Right: Thick 


was that where it was 


thinly sown two seeds sowing ; twenty-four seeds produce twenty- 


four stems, one straw to a seed ; 


produced thirteen tags thine tied 
stems. as they tillered 2hin. in length. Manure, treatment, soil 
as freely as though they and seed same in each instance. 

had been helped by the 

Rev. E. Seeley’s tillering machine. Where they were thickly 


sown I took twenty-four stalks which had come from 
twenty-four seeds—one seed, one stalk was the rule there. 
I took what seemed to be an average-sized ear from the 
thickly sown, and it was exactly 2}in. in length. An average 
ear taken from the thinly sown was 53in. in length. There can 
be no comparison in regard to the greater length and vigour 
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A VIGOROUS CROP OF POTATOES. 
Raspberries between the drills. 





HOEING THE MANGOLDS. WOMEN WEEDING. 





OATS AND WHEAT. 





A FIELD OF SAINFOIN. 
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of the thinly sown plant. The lesson was most convincing. 
No potatoes have yet been dug, but this crop was strikingly 
healthy and looked to be far in advance of similar crops 
around London. The seeds used had been mostly own 
grown and a few tons of Dennis’ Arran Chief, Evergood, 
King Edward VII and British Queen. With ordinary luck 
the forty acres should give a very good return indeed. 
Some portions of it were much later sown than the 
others, and as a matter of fact the potatoes were just 
making their way through. It would not be in the slightest 
degree surprising, however, if the crop from them proved 
even better than that from those set earlier. It was interesting 
to notice the excellent contrivance for weeding the centre 
of the drill. Bracken or brakes continue to come through 
for some years after reclamation has taken place, and the 
only way to check them is by cutting them at the roots. 
For this purpose they use a plough, which can also be em- 
ployed as a digger. I show a picture of it with its flat, wide 
share. The old man who was actually using this plough at 
the time had fallen into the knack of it at once and had 
achieved the main purpose, which, of course, is to cut the 
brakes at the root without touching the potatoes. 

The peas, which cover thirty-nine acres, were very 
advanced indeed. Some have been sold and many 
more are ready for selling. The pea used is Harrison’s 
Glory, but whether it is more economical to sell them in the 
pod for use as green peas or to harvest and dry them for 
sale in winter is a question that is being discussed and thought 
out at the present moment. If they are plucked for green 
peas, one can never be sure that the picker will exercise 
sufficient care. The pea vine is very easily broken off, and 
when this is done of course there is a great deal of waste, 
particularly this year, when the rain has brought on a second 
bloom. Indeed, the peas never seem to have been out of 
flower, and at the present moment each plant shows peas 
at every stage of growth, some almost too ripe for consump- 
tion, others not quite ripe enough. Dried peas are annually 
becoming a commoner article of diet during winter, and the 
prices obtained compare very favourably with those for 
green peas and are not so dependent upon facilities for 
carriage. After being sent by train to Norwich or Ipswich 
the green peas do not yield so great a return as might be 
expected ; but whether they are sold just now or harvested 
and dried for winter use, it is as certain as the return from 
any crop can be that they will be very profitable reclamation. 

There are two points which have frequently been raised 
in regard to reclamation and on which therefore one would 
like to say a few words. They are labour and buildings. 
With our English ideas of farming it is generally assumed 
that almost the first thing to be done is to erect a home- 
stead and elaborate outbuildings. But this is a question 
that is far better left for consideration until the work of 
reclamation is finished and the land passes into cultivation 
as part of the farmland of the district. Dr. Edwards has 
put up one large shed and covered it with corrugated iron. 
This is sufficient to shelter his manures, stable his horses, and 
provide pigsties for the pigs which he keeps in order to turn 
small potatoes and other waste products into bacon. He 
has also put up a boar house which, thatched with heather 
in a style familiar enough in mountainous country, gives 
the boar a very comfortable and also a picturesque dwelling. 
Originally, the Development Commission meant to start 
small holdings there and they put up the house for the first 
small-holder. This has become very convenient for holding 
produce and stores. But during the reclaiming stage 
building may be kept at a minimum. For my part, I wish 
that this land could go into the hands of an ordinary farmer 
as soon as possible, so that the services of Dr. Edwards 
may be available for some of the hundreds of thousands 
of acres that are awaiting reclamation throughout the whole 
extent of Great Britain. But great pains should be taken 
in choosing a tenant to see that he is a man who is not 
hidebound in regard to the ordinary farming traditions, 
but will use his intelligence and carry on in the same style 
in which the work has been begun. It will be very easy to 
obtain regular and highly profitable crops from this land, 
but it will be equally easy to let it slip back into the waste 
from which it came. 

In regard to labour, there is a good deal of it employed, 
and of very different kinds. I have referred to one experi- 
enced old man who was ploughing, and several others were 
at work. There was a little gang of women weeding, and 
a number of boys and two or three men who were engaged 
in the same work, for to repel the invasion of weeds one 
must call up all the forces at command. Dr. Edwards told 
me that he never turned away anyone wanting work, and 
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I think any number of ex-soldiers would be able to find 
interesting work, good wages and a fine prospect before them 
if reclamation were started on a great scale. But there 





CORRUGATED IRON SHED. 


Sheitering manures, stabling horses and providing pigsties. 


would not be the slightest difficulty in carrying it out on a 
moderate scale at the present time and with existing facilities. 

I was much interested in the varieties of weed that had 
to be dealt with, ranging from the bracken, which must in 
East Anglia cover many thousands of acres, down to groundsels 





THE BOAR HOUSE. 


Built with materials from the field. 


and other annual plants. Spurrey has evidently been for 
ages an abomination of the Norfolk and Suffolk peasant, as 
their names for it are pick-purse and make-beg. Broomrape 
is very rife in the district, and threatens to make trouble. 
Sorrel, fat hen, wild mignonette and many other foes have to 





PLOUGH AND POTATO DIGGER. 
The broad share cutting ‘ brakes.” 


be encountered. But I have asked Miss Brenchley to deal 
with this important and interesting part of the subject, 
and her article follows. P. A. G. 
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THE WEEDS OF A NORFOLK HEATH. 
By Miss WINIFRED E. BRENCHLEY. 


MONG the varied features of Norfolk landscapes the 
great tracts of waste land and heaths stand out most 
strikingly in some districts. In these needy times 
one hears much about the possibility of extending the 
area of land under cultivation, and the existence of 

these large uncultivated areas merits serious attention. The 
soils of Norfolk, bearing the imprint of the glacial period, are 
chiefly of ‘‘ drift’ origin, and consequently vary much in nature 
and composition. In many places the deposits are of sand 
and gravel, forming soils that are by no means rich in plant food, 
and that, from their porous nature, are dry and rather arid in 
character. It is on these deposits that heaths are to be found. 
In the days before scientific agriculture came into being the 
difficulties of cultivating these soils caused them to be neglected 
in favour of more kindly land, and consequently the natural 
vegetation had full sway and the land developed into the highly 
characteristic heaths. 

The dry Norfolk heaths are of two distinct types. In the 
first instance the ground is densely covered with ling associated 
with some amount of bell heather. The ling carpet is so dense 
that nothing can grow under its shade save a few plants of a 
low order, such as mosses and lichens. In the second instance 
there is a sward of many and varied grasses and herbs, interspersed 
with islands of ling, or bracken, or gorse, or sheep’s-sorrel. In 
places, too, scrambling plants like wild roses and brambles get a 
footing and may make an almost impenetrable thicket. Such 
grassy heaths as these are common in many parts of England, 
and are a definite index of the sand and gravel soil. In Norfolk 
these areas are characterised by the prevalence of oak, birch 
and Scots pine among the trees, the two latter growing freely 
even on the poorest heaths. 

Generally speaking, the plants that find their home in these 
situations are largely determined by the deficiency in the water- 
holding capacity of the soil. Only those plants can flourish 
that are equipped with special adaptations for withstanding 
drought. The great aim is to enable the plant to utilise the water 
supply to the full without losing too much by evaporation 
(or rather transpiration) from the leaves. Consequently broad 
leaved plants are scarce, as they offer too great a surface to the 
action of the sun’s rays. Instead, one finds switch plants, such 
as broom, in which the leaves are reduced to mere scales, while 
the long green twigs do their work. In the gorse, also, the 
prickly stems replace the leaves. Ling and heath retain their 
true leaves, but these are small and leathery and do not easily 
part with their water, as all are aware who have kept trophies 
of cut heather for weeks in full beauty. The sheep’s-fescue has 
fine wiry leaves which are tightly rolled in dry places and times, 
and which open out slightly in wet weather and moister situations. 
The little grey cudweed is closely enveloped with a downy 
mantle, which is as effective as cotton wool in preventing loss 
of water. The Yorkshire fog adopts the same means of pro- 
tection, though it is so different from the cudweed in all other 
respects. 

Other plants get out of the difficulty caused by summer 
drought by making all their growth early in the year. One of 
the most prevalent of heath grasses is the dog’s-tail, which gives 
useful pasturage in the early spring. With the approach of hot 
weather the flowers appear and the short leaves die down, leaving 
the fruiting spikes to stand sentinel in thick array until the 
following season. Many annuals complete their growth rapidly 
in spring, forming much seed, and in this way they are able to 
sleep contentedly, safe from the ill effects of the drought. 

Many other plants occur in which the adaptation to dry 
conditions is less obvious. At blossoming time the ground is 
studded with clusters of the white star-like flowers of the heath 
bedstraw, with tangles of the yellow tormentil with its long 
trailing stems, and with panicles of St. John’s wort. On the 
knolls are great clumps of sweet-scented thyme growing so thickly 
that all other intruders are ousted from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The flaunting fingers and thumbs insist upon atten- 
tion, but the dainty little bird’s-foot, with its tiny pink flowers 
and claw-like fruits, needs a watchful eye to detect its presence. 

Monotony is absent from the heaths. Although the main 
characteristics are similar, local peculiarities are wrought by slight 
variations in the conditions of life. In some places acres are 
covered with the golden flowers of gorse and ragwort, relieved 
by the delicate green of the bracken against a background of fine 
turf. Here, too, the .pink-starred centaury is not uncommon, 
and sometimes one happens on the intense blue of the sheep’s- 
scabious. Elsewhere the small silvery cudweed occurs in sheets, 
set off with the fluffy heads of the Canadian fleabane. Many of 
the heaths are red with sheep’s-sorrel, that unfailing indicator 
of sour soil, deficient in lime. In some districts, on the contrary, 
chalk is found, either as a subsoil or intermingled with the 
surface sand and gravel, and the effect of this is curiously shown 
by the plants. Chalk-hating and chalk-loving plants occur 
cheek by jowl on the same square inch of soil. Sheep’s-sorrel, 
knawel, silver hairgrass—all lovers of sour soil—are inter- 
mingled with wild mignonette, salad burnet, rockrose and lady’s- 
fingers—all lovers of chalk—while the brilliant viper’s-bugloss, 
ragwort and many other plants join in the medley. The reason 
for this apparent contradiction is obscure—it may well be that 
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the “‘ sour’ plants are shallow rooted and so are able to flourish 
in the sandy surface layer of soil, whereas the chalk plants are 
deeper rooted and strike through the uncongenial acid soil into 
the chalky layers below. 

This heath land, with its varied natural covering, has in 
some places been ploughed up for arable cultivation, and this 
disturbance causes significant changes in the herbage. The heath 
plants, properly so called, disappear, as they bitterly resent 
interference and cannot exist unless they be undisturbed. Out of 
nowhere, apparently, arrive great crops of spurrey, sheep’s- 
sorrel, mayweed, or poppies; the first two chiefly on acid soil, 
the last where the land contains more or less lime. Occasionally 
breadths of charlock appear, and other weeds, typical of arable 
land, segregate on the desecrated areas. Thus, with the advent 
of cultivation, the battle for existence on these heath lands is 
taken up by plants more fitted for the contest than the original 
denizens of the soil. Whereas the latter are harmless and quictly 
clothe the waste areas with their own peculiar loveliness, the 
newcomers take up the cudgels on their own behalf, masking 
their pernicious actions under the cloak of their more striking 
beauty. 

It is inevitable that a wave of regret should touch one at 
the suggestion of invading these great spaces of Nature, and 
wresting from them economic advantages. Nevertheless, the 
spirit of the time is that of sacrifice, and it may well be that even 
the waste land may be brought to make its contribution to the 
general good by yielding itself to the patience and skill of man. 





DAWS IN WEST CORNWALL 


N a previous paper (Counrry LirE, May 2oth) I stated 
that the daw is an increasing species in England, and that 
the increase can only be attributed to a sentiment favour- 
able to its preservation which has been growing during 
the last thirty years or longer. Nowhere in the country 

is the increase so great as in West Cornwall, where I have had the 
best possible opportunity of seeing it, living for several months 
in the midst of what has appeared to me a jackdaw metropolis. 
Here they are excessively abundant, and may be described as 
semi-domestic in their habits. At the spot where I am staying 
the only wood is at Trevelloe, the old estate of the Pracds, 
now Tyringhams, and here the birds of the neighbourhood 
have their winter roosting-place and congregate in thousands 
every evening along with rooks and wintering starlings. Any 
person new to the district seeing their gatherings might imagine 
that all the cliff-breeding daws in Cornwall had come to roost 
at this spot ; but the cliff-breeders, numerous as one finds them 
in summer everywhere on the coast, are in a small minority— 
probably about a fifth of the whole number. The great majority 
of these birds breed in the neighbouring villages and hamlets— 
St. Ives, Lelant, Carbis Bay, Phillack, Hayle, Towednack and 
many others. In the morning they are seen to quit the woods 
in bands of two or three hundred birds, going off in different 
directions, and at each village and hamlet a contingent of a 
dozen to forty or fifty birds is dropped; these are the birds 
that inhabit the village all the year round and subsist on the 
scraps of food they pick up in the street, in yards and from 
dust-heaps. All day long you see them sitting on roofs and 
chimney tops, or wheeling about overhead and dropping down 
from time to time to pick up a crust of bread thrown away by 
a child or anything eatable thrown out by the cottaze women. 
That was, indeed, how the once semi-domestic raven and the 
kite got their living in former ages in Britain, from the Roman 
times down even to the seventeenth century. 

Early in May the winter gatherings come to an end. The 
cliff-breeders go back to the rocks and the village birds start 
relining their old nests in the chimneys. There are plenty of 
places for them all, and there is no quarrelling to obtain posses- 
sion of a nesting site. There are chimneys in every house and 
cottage in which fires are never lighted, and as ventilation is 
not wanted in the bedrooms, the nests are allowed to remain, 
so that a pair of daws may go on breeding for half a century 
without being disturbed. 

I have had some conversations with the head-keeper of 
Trevelloe, now in his eighties, about the daws in these parts. 
He assures me that they have increased enormously during 
recent years, and that it is because they are not molested now. 
No person, he says, not even a gamekeeper anxious about his 
pheasants, would think of shooting a daw, although he still 
regards it as one of our most injurious birds ; but, though a keeper 
of sixty to seventy years’ standing himself, he cannot say 
why keepers no longer shoot daws. Another expression used 
by this old keeper, who refuses to allow a sparrowhawk to exist 
in his woods, was: ‘‘ No one now dreams of hurting a jack.” 
The why of it is plain enough, and is simply the sentiment 
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I have spoken of. In a small way this has always existed, 
especially in localities where the daw has become associated 
with castles, great church towers and cathedrals—where he is 
the ecclesiastical bird. The more modern and wider sentiment 
is due more to the character, the personality, of the bird itself, 
which is not precisely like that of other corvine species and 
has a quality in it peculiarly attractive to our minds. We may 
see that this is so in the fact that of all the Corvidze the daw 
is now the favourite pet bird ; that in this condition he is accorded 
more liberty than is given to other species. We think he makes 
a better use of his freedom, that he does not lose touch with his 
human friends when allowed to fly about, ard appears more 
capable of affection. 

In former days the raven and the magpie carae first as 
pets. The raven vanished as a pet because, like the goshawk, 
kite and buzzard, it was extirpated in the interests of the game 
preserver and henwife. The magpie was then first, and has 
only been recently ousted from its ancient honourable position. 
The pie is a superior bird in some ways as a pet in a cage. It 
is beautiful in form and colour, in its snow white, metallic dark 
green and purple glossed plumage and its long, graduated tail. 
Furthermore, it is a clever bird. To my mind there is no more 
fascinating a species where I can find it in numbers in places 
where it is not persecuted and is accustomed to congregate 
at intervals, not as rooks and starlings do merely because they 
are gregarious, but purely for social purposes—to play and 
converse with each other. Its language at such times is so 
various as to be a surprise and delight to listen to; while its 
ways of amusing itself, its clowning and little tricks and practical 
jokes (the birds are continually playing on each other) are delight- 
ful to witness. All this is lost in the pet and caged bird. He is 
handsome to look at and remarkably intelligent, but he dis- 
tinguishes between magpies and men. He does not reveal 
himself; his accomplishments, vocal and mental, are for kis 
own tribe. And in all this he differs widely from the daw- 
The daw is less specialised ; he is an undersized common crow, 
livelier, more impish than that bird, also more plastic, more 
adaptive, and takes kindly to the domestic or parasitic life. 
Human beings to him are simply larger daws, and, unlike the 
pie, he can play his tricks and be himself among them as freely 
as when with his fellows. We like him best because he makes 
himself one of us. 

Undoubtedly the chough comes nearest to the daw mentally, 
and as it is a far more beautiful bird (the poor daw having little 
of that quality), it would probably have been our prime favourite 
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among the crows but for its rarity. Formerly it was a common 
pet bird, caged or free, in all the coast districts where it bred, 
and it may be that the desire for a pet chough was the cause 
of its decline and final disappearance all round our South Coasts 
except at one spot near Tintagel, where a pitiful remnant of 
fewer than half-a-dozen pairs still exists only because a watcher 
of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds is there to ward 
off the egg-stealers during the breeding season. But of the 
chough in captivity or as a domestic bird we know little now, 
as no records have been preserved. I have only known a single 
bird taken thirty or forty years ago from a North Devon cliff 
and kept all those years at a country house near the coast, a 
very beautiful pet, with charming, affectionate ways, free to 
range about the country and the cliffs, where it associates with 
the daws. But it was the last of its kind at that spot. 

Next to the chough the jay comes nearest to the daw mentally 
of all our crows, and as he excels most of our wild birds in beauty, 
the would naturally have been a first favourite as a pet but of 
the fact that he is, like the daw, lively, clever and impish in a 
state of nature only. In captivity he is more like the magpie, 
and affiliates even less with his human associates. In confine- 
ment he appears a quiet, almost sedate, and certainly a silent 
bird. He is essentially a woodland species. All his graccs, 
his various, often musical language, interspersed with many 
quaint imitations of bird and animal sounds, and his spectacular 
games and pretty wing displays, are for his own pecple. He 
must have his liberty in the woods and a company of his fellow 
jays to exhibit his full lustre. 

The difference between jay and daw is similar to that 
between fox and dog, or, rather, let us say, between 
the small Egyptian and Syrian desert fox and the jackal— 
the domestic dog’s progenitor. The first, gifted by Nature 
with exquisite grace and beauty, but too highly specialised 
to su‘t the domestic condition ; hence the generalised, unbeautiful 
beast was chosen instead to be man’s servant and companion, 
In the same way it looks as if we were taking the daw in prefer- 
ence to the more beautiful bird because he is more like us and 
understands us better or adapts himself more easily to our way 
of life. 

I believe that quite nine in every ten of the pretty stories 
about charming or clever pet birds I have heard in England 
during the last quarter of a century have been about the daw, 
and this, I think, goes to show that he is a prime favourite 
as a pet bird, at all events in the Southern and Western 
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A WAR OF TIMBER 


NCE it was commonly said, “ This is a war of 
attrition; the belligerent that can stay longest will 
win.” The assumption that we were wearing 
two great Empires out was disiurbed by the 
thought that some of the Allies might be exhausted 

in the process. Before that it had been called a war of 
finance ; it is the last hundred million that will win, had said 
Mr. Lloyd George when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
As Minister of Munitions he described the war as one of 
great guns with great shells to match. Each of these dicta 
possessed an element of truth and appealed at once to the 
popular understanding. But a war of timter! Who would 
have thought it? True, it has been observed that wood 
cutting is going on at an unprecedented rate. A contingent 
of Canadian lumbermen is shown in our photographs dealing 
relentlessly with the Clock Case Plantation near Virginia 
Water. They are engaged in no mere thinning, Lut converting 
the entire wood into timber. Elsewhere, the same process 
of destruction is going on. Intelligent journalists have not 
failed to direct attention to it. Mr. H. J. Massingham uses 
it as a whip wherewith to chide Mr. Asquith, who has aprointed 
Lord Crawford as Lord Selborne’s successor, and Lord 
Crawford has apparently been so Lusy amassing “a special 
and interesting knowledge of Early Italian sculpture ’”’ that 
he can have no understanding of pressing home problems. 
‘“‘For example, take Afforestation. We are cutting down 
our stock of wood for fit-profs and railway sleepers 
to such an extent that whole districts of Surrey are being 
denuded of trees. No steps are being taken to replace 
these lost treasures.” In brief, Mr. Massingham says 
the Coalition forgets to grow real logs “ while industriously 
rolling a number of Conservative and Liberal logs.” 
The case is much more serious than that, only it is the 


war and not the coalpit which is swallowing up such forests 
of soft wood as we possess. It is the same with every other 
belligerent Stafe, on whom, as on us, it is only dawning 
to what an overwhelming extent modern armies are dependent 
on wood. They are accentuating enormously that enlarged 
use of wood which had developed before the oyening of 
hostilities. We have but to think that we are consuming 
wood all day long, from the moment we open the daily paper 
cunningly manufactured of wood fulp till the moment we, 
wearied with the day’s work, retreat from the scene of activity 
over streets paved with wooden blocks. 

But war has turned out to be a still greater consumer. 
Passing by for the moment the wooden huts and wooden 
carts for lodging and transport, the miscellaneous crowd of 
wooden boxes, cases and implements fashioned for equip- 
ment, how derendent on wood is the soldier when he takes 
the field! It did not take him long to learn that in a country 
like Flanders, with modern guns pointing at them, trenches 
must be deep to be of the slightest use, and that if they were 
deep would not stand wet weather unless propped wiih 
wood. Conjure up a vision of the wood being emyqloyed in 
the trenches, not of one army only,’Lut of many, and it will 
be understood that the timber swallowing power of the coal- 
pit as compared with that of the trench is as the swallow 
of the minnow compared to the swallow of the salmon. 
And yet the trench represents only a feature of the total, 
especially in these days when military science orders that 
front line trenches should only te lightly held. Behind 
are the much more elaborate dug-outs. In the original 
trench the danger experienced was that of rain bringing 
on a landslip. The occugant in more than one instance 
was buried up to the shoulders in earth, and shot by the 
enemy before he could be extricated. In the early dug-out 
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many lives were lost by shrapnel 
and splinters. From these they are 
now fortified by a roof built of heavy 
beams laid side by side. Let it be 
realised what a consumption of timber 
this means. Yet, practically speaking, 
there is no choicé as to material. Steel 
is possible, but is in too much demand 
for actual fighting stuff. Cement has 
been tried, but will not do. 

On the road behind the lines there 
is an immense employment of heavy 
timber, without which the present 
advance, for example, would not 
have been possible. When the great 
guns used by the Germans at Verdun 
and by us to demolish their trenches 
between the Ancre and the Aisne 
have to be got forward, the only wav 
to do it isby temporary railway lines. 
Hence the demand for sleepers. And 
every sleeper signalises that a large 
tree has been felled. Any intelligent 
student of the daily war news will be 
able to imagine without difficulty 
what a prodigious quantity of timber 
is being used up for this purpose alone. 
Nor can there be much need to enlarge 
on the other military demands for 
wood. It has been used freely not 
only in bridge building across rivers, 
but to make a bridge or passage over 
roads that in the feaifully wet weather 
would otherwise have been impassable 
to heavy military traffic. The Army 
is like a monster which has to be fed 
continuously on great shiploads of 
timber. The Home Grown Timber 
Committee is in this sense a great 
destructive agency, since it exists for 
the purpose of feeding this tremendous 
appetite as far as this can be done from 
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home. Portugal, Spain and France have contributed a vast 
share. The demand is almost exclusively for soft wood, which 


is so much easier carried, manipulated, sawn, nailed and 
so on than hard wood. 

What concerns the interests represented by the Board 
of Agriculture, the interests which are now placed formally 
in the hands of Lord Crawford, is that the war is sweeping 
our comparatively small forests out of existence. Economic- 
ally it is the culminative point of a period characterised by 
an ever increasing use of wood. Even countries like Canada 
and the United States, renowned for a supply of timber that 
nearly un to the end of the last century, seemed inexhaustible, 
had found it prudent before war broke out to consider seriously 
the conservation of existing forests and the planting of others. 
This position will be intensified after the war is over. Were 
it to be continued for any great length of time, the forest 
areas of Europe would be denuded of trees, since not one army 
alone, but all armies are making the same demand. Probably 
not one of them, with the possible exception of Russia, 
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CANADIAN STYLE OF FELLING TREES. 

will have any desire to sell wood for years to come. 
This makes it obligatory on this country, unless it is 
to be relinquished in a hopeless position, to carry out at 
once a great planting scheme. But food is as of much import- 
ance as timber, and therefore the extension of supplies alike 
of food and timber should be dealt with under a thorough 
going and all embracing system of reclamation. This should 
set aside or mark the land most suitable for food producing 
and for timber respectively. A Minister of Agriculture is 
wanted who understands the situation and has the will and 
character that will enable him to carry it out resolutely. 
Lord Crawford is offered a splendid chance of serving his 
country. Among the blind the one-eyed is king. The 
Coalition Ministry is crammed fall of forensic intellect and 
eloquence, but there is nobody holding any position of influence 
in it who has up to now realised that the war has made the 
direction of agriculture a matter of first importance, the most 
essential factor in maintaining national existence. If Lord 
Crawford, who made a most favourable impression on the 
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public as Lord Balcarres, can realise and live up to the 
responsibility now devolving upon him, the general dis- 
position will be to give him a fair field and no favour till 
it is seen whether he is to be a living personality or a 
mere figurehead. 


THE LUMBERMEN AT WORK. 


Our photographs illustrate the work of a type of woodman 
who is only now becoming familiar in this country. He 
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to the platform where they are squared jby the circular 
saw. The timber comes out at the other end squared and 
ready for use. The engine, which is fitted with two boilers, 
supplies the power for the whole of the operations. 

In the next picture the timber is seen squared in the 
mill to thicknesses varying from one to ten inches and is 
then taken away on trolleys and stacked. It will be noticed 
that Scots fir is the species of tree under treatment. Hard 
wood is of little use to the Army owing to its weight and the 
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D. McLeish. STACKING THE 
learned his craft in the backwoods of Canada, and this 
contingent has been brought over to apply it for the purpose 
of placing timber very quickly in the hands of the military 
authorities. Perhaps the best way to understand the pro- 
cess is to begin with the picture of the mill, as seen in the 
photograph, “ Rolling the Real Log.” This mill was built by 
the Canadians themselves and fitted out with the best of their 
useful and ingenious contrivances. The men are rolling logs 
preparatory to their being hauled up by mechanical power 
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consequent difficulty of carriage. Also, it is far from being 
easy to get a rail into. Hence the demand is for soft woods. 

Those who are meditating plantation on any consider- 
able scale will do well to take this hint, since by putting 
in soft woods they are at one and the same time paving 
the way for a crop of saleable timber and for a much 
quicker return than is possible from oak, elm or beech. 

The three photographs on the opposite page illustrate the 
handling of the logs. But preliminary to that it should 
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be observed how the Canadians 
cut down the trees, as illustrated 
in the picture we have called 
“ The Canadian Style of Felling 
Trees.” They saw on one side 
of the tree and chop on the 
other simultaneously. Behind 
stands a man with measuring 
rod to measure length of logs. 
Underneath are photographs 
showing the preparation for 
this work. In one, groups of 
typical backwoodsmen are shown 
—one group sharpening their 
axes on the grindstone, and the 
other engaged in shoeing a 
horse. In the other, which we 
have called ‘‘ A Canadian Saw,”’ 
as this implement is well worth 
the aitention of the reader, a 
saw is being sharpened in a 
little shanty roofed over as a 
protection from the weather. 
Each tooth has to be filed 
separately. Other saws in the 
background are awaiting sharp- 
ening. A _ peculiarity of the 
Canadian saw, in common with 
the American, is that the teeth 
are extra long and the saw itself 
is perforated in many places 
to give a good clearance. 
Now we can proceed to “ Rolling 
the Real Log.” The photo- 
graph named “‘ Hauling Logs to 
the Stack on a Sled” shows 
the first step. After the tree 
is cut down the trunk is divided 
into sections of from roft. to 
r2ft. in length, and hauled, 
sometimes by means of curious 
half-sleds and sometimes with- 
out, to the huge stacks. Up 
to the present the stock of 
logs has accumulated faster 
than the mill can square them 
There are several tree-felling 
parties at work. 

The last two pictures show 
the piling of the logs by horse 
power. The skids should be 
noted. The stacks of unsquared 
logs reach a height of 25ft., 
and to hoist the logs to this 
height a tripod is erected on 
the top of the stack with a 
pulley through which the chain 
runs. One end of the chain is 
attached to a log and the other 
end to a pair of horses, and the 
log is drawn up two slanting 
pieces of wood called skids to 
the required height. The men 
assist in the guiding of the 
| log by means of a curi- 

ously shaped implement, 
a stick about 4ft. long to 
which within about 6in. 
from one end is attached, 
by means of a hinge, a 
metal arm, the end of 
which forms a kind of claw 
which is retfacted back- 


wards. Any pressure put 
on the stick serves to 
drive the 


point of the 
metal more 
firmly into 
the timber. 
The first of 
these two 
pictures 
shows the 
chain being 
attached. 
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HE first impression of Bonniecrest is inviting, as 

first impressions should be, because with all its 

charm of detail and wealth of colour it is a com- 

pleted picture. In a dramatic manner it fits the 

site and illustrates vividly that new order of things 

in American life which tempts a citizen so to build his country 

home as to make it his headquarters, reserving his town 
house as a place for the opera season. 

Bonniecrest was designed by Mr. John Russell Pope, 

architect. It seems to smile upon the visitor as an old friend 

with a new face. It is wistful and pleasing, as though inspired 
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by a reasonable as well as a learned mind. The student of 
architecture will recognise some of it and be curious regarding 
the rest, according to his industrious, persevering skill and 
his susceptible nature. He will scarcely need to be told 
that the porch is a thoughtful reproduction from Compton 
Winyates, once the Warwickshire home of Sir William 
Compton, the favourite of Henry VIII and one of the most 
discriminating courtiers of that critical time. It is now a 
seat of the Marquess of Northampton and was lately illus- 
trated in Country Lire. The cultivated critic often tells 
us that it takes a big man to copy anything fearlessly and 
to say frankly, “‘ Yea, verily, 
I copy. I acquire and em- 
body in my design this or 
that detail as a scale, a 
starting point, a standard, 
by which it pleases me to 
grasp and solve a problem.”’ 
This entrance porch is, as it 
*. were, the keynote of a fine 


. oe theme, the rest of which is 
we notably in tune. The whole 

gd ms composition is in harmony 
with the American method of 

living out of doors —the 

oy climate, the view-point, the 


American manner of enter- 
taining friends—and it salutes 
graciously the stately manors 
of the Motherland. 

It is a Newport property 
of considerable size, taking 
into account the value of 
estates in that pleasure lov- 
ing community revered in 








} matters social. The northern 
fant -. entrance is from Harrison 
ie ie Avenue ; the southern front 
if opens upon the harbour. 
hee 
is 


It is approached through a 
grove of oak, chestnut and 
elm trees, running north and 
south, protecting the drive 
alike from the wind-storms 
6 of the west and the more 
, subtle and searching rain- 
\- storms of the east. We see 
a the house the moment we 

ao a enter the gate across the un- 
2 ; broken surface of a meadow- 
‘ ‘a like lawn. The northern 
‘ terrace reveals Fort Adams, 
. one of the gateways to the 
broad Atlantic, and the little 
rock further west known as 
Brenton Cove. It is a close 





a 2 








neighbour of Lime Rocks 
and not far removed from 


that elongated sliver of 
energy known as the United 


States Torpedo _ Station, 
which forms a_ breakwater 
for the harbour and_ is 


spoken of generally as Goat 
Island. Until these few last 
years it was a part of the 
old Rutherford - Stuyvesant 
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of Mr. Arthur Kemp and 
of Mr. Henry White, who 
afterwards became ambas- 
sador to France. 

The placing of Bonnie- 
crest, its exposure and its 
general outlook, suggest a 
distinctive reserve, which 
is somewhat aristocratic 
and unusual, and savours 
not a little of the Scottish 
| a manors which guard* the 
> Zara A, ped Hi biti entrance to many a historic 
Avene 1 harbour. Bonniecrest is 
good because it is whole- 
some and fearless in its 
composition. It is not 
enough to say that it fits 
the site. That is obvious. 
Or that it is direct in plan 
and worthy. That also 
can well be seen. Or that 
its composition and salient 
features were inspired by 
Tudor times. We know 
what that is. It will be 
recalled that Tudor archi- 
tecture, like Tudor music 
and painting, like Tudor 
costume and poetry, owes 
Copyright IN THE LIBRARY. much to the inspiring in- 
fluence of Southern Europe. 
Every now and then a 
critic will remind us of 
the claim of this period of 
serious import in the de- 
velopment of architecture. 
We are brought again face 
to face with one of the 
principal characteristics of 
a fascinating history. This 
is at times intensified in a 
peculiar manner by _ the 
thoughtful presentation of 
the spirit and the under- 
lying philosophy as well as 

the physical aspect. 

The person who loves 
to look beneath the surface 
of things will note the 
medieval severity of the 
wall surfaces of Bonnie- 
crest, the construction of 
the roof with its moulded 
and pierced barge boards, 
its battlemented parapet 
and _ string-courses, its 
chimneys and dormers and 
turrets, and he will appreci- 
ate greatly the satisfactory 
manner whereby the sun- 
light is freely admitted into 
the house through its 
mullioned windows. He 
cannot be blind to the in- 
terlacing diagonal diaper 
whereby the brickwork be- 
comes of interest, and the 
headers are so arranged as 
to break up the surface 
and to add change of colour 
without irritation, enter- 
tainment without fussiness. 
He cannot fail to note the 
construction of the 
chimneys, which are of 
octagonal form or skilfully 
fluted and spiral, or be in- 
different to the fact that the 
stone of which the staircase 
tower and porches are built 
is laid upon its natural bed 
in an honest and straight- 
forward fashion. 

The living-room (so 
Copyright. FROM LIVING-ROOM TO HALL AND GALLERY. “COUNTRY LIFE.” called in the plan) is 
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deserving of the name Great 
Hall, for it is large in scale, 
lordly in welcome and satis- 
factory in detail, without 
being overdone in any way. 
As we enter, it seems to 
own us body and soul. The 
bay gives us so vivid a 
picture of the harbour with 
its fishing smacks, its many 
coloured sails, its energetic 
procession of boats and its 
pleasure yachts at anchor, 
that we scarcely notice the 
tapestry view of country life 
in France and of the days of 
vintage and hunting, which 
decorates the wall and 
covers a large portion of the 
wainscot. It merits close at- 
tention because of its quaint 
drawing and _ interesting 
labels with strange devices 
and legends. Here is a 
richly carved credence, a 
table from Warwickshire, a 
six-fold screen with the 
conventional but always 
fresh linen-fold ornament, 
chairs made for, and for 
many vears conspicuous 
in, a manor house of 
Charles II’s time, and a 
triclinium rug of unusual 
dimensions and wondrous 
colour. Another thing which 
gives character to the room 
is the geometric strap orna- 
ment of the ceiling. It has 
not too many bosses, ro- 
settes or pendants, nor does 
it irritate by mouldings 
meagre in idea or disturbing 
in arrangement. 

We pass through the 
square entrance hall and 
long vaulted gallery leading 
to the dining-room, which 
recalls the outline and 
something of the romantic 
character of Haddon Hall. 
Here are portraits of the 
grandmother and_ grand- 
father of Mr. Duncan, and 
a model of the flagship of 
Sir Francis Drake. Leaded 
into the casements are some 
beautiful fragments of 
painted glass. 

The panelling in the 
dining-room is reminiscent 
of the buttery screen in a 
college hall. The table is a 
reproduction of a Jacobean 
“board,” and the high- 
backed chairs were copied 
from examples in South 
Kensington Museum. The 
hearth is of that hospitable 
sort, upon which a 6ft. log 
can well be burned. 

Bonniecrest shows a 
thoughtful study of orna- 
ment in relation to blank 
spaces, of rooms in relation 
to views, of material in 
regard to local colour. It 
is instinct with a quality of 
reserve and restraint rather 
than of visible effort, a 
quality which dominates the 
work and remains the last 
impression left on the 
memory of the visitor. 

“What is the logical 
American style?” is the 
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question put by a citizen of 
the world, oblivious of the 
fact that America is a grow- 
ing country, with growing 
ideas, and with personalities 
that have yet to be de- 
veloped: where opinions vary 
as unconsciously as a man 
gazes from the window at 
the distant landscape. The 
modern American is an acute, 
up-to-date citizen with his 
eyes open. Unconsciously he 
recalls the country house of 
England, of France or of 
Italy, and the picture pleases. 
It is satisfying because it all 
hangs together: it is framed 
and complete, and suits the 
people, their lives and am- 
bitions. ‘‘ What would such 
a house be here?’ Ameri- 
cans often ask themselves as 
they revisualise the hillside 
and valley or broad meadow 
of their own land. This is 
important in view of the 
fact that the American tends 
now to regard his country 
house as his real home and 
his town house as a neces- 
sary abiding place for the 
enjoyments and interchange 
of courtesies peculiar to the 
winter season. 

In the building of his 
country house the average 


wealthy citizen of America has exercised many architectural 
He has some knowledge of the advantages and 
limitations of what is conveniently called the Colonial Style, 
founded either upon fantastic conceptions of Neo-Grec design 
or upon the memory of the proportion of France, of Italy or 
of England. He has toyed with certain ideals of Italy, has 


fancies. 
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dwelt with enjoyment on 
sturdy Georgian buildings 
and is now experimenting 
with Tudor. 

Tudor pleases him. It 
is a man’s style. It is 
romantic in its ideals. It 
imposes fewer conditions and 
gives more comfort than 
many another style. It in- 
vites a certain rugged kind 
of material and credits the 
material with all that is 
due to it. There is a certain 
hallowed air in its outline, 
its associations and its his- 
torical significance. It is a 
man’s style in the sense that 
it is big, wholesome, strong 
and direct, that it is less 
costly and more reasonable 
in its demands than some 
phases of the Italian and 
French. But there are a 
hundred things to be said 
about the American outlook 
on the problems of domestic 
architecture, and it may be 
thus disposed of in few 
words but fairly: The 
American, after toying with 
portions of houses and bric- 
a-brac that he has imported 
at the risk of the displeasure 
of the custom house officer, 
finds that after all he has not 
imported anything worthy of 


In other words, he has left behind the spirit 
This he has just discovered. 

The discovery leads him to realise that he must cultivate 
Incidentally, he has been wise enough to begin 
The study of French chateaux and English 
halls has led to assiduous employment during his frequent 
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visits, and he now 
knows something of 
the work both of the 
old architects and of 
the men of our day 
who are imbued with 
the same idea, the 
idea being the rela- 
{ion between house 
and site and garden 
and view and pocket- 
book and social 
status. Returning 
home he has found 
some kindred spirit 
among the architects, 
and has set him on 
fire: but so far those 
who respond are few rather than many. We leave Bonnie- 
crest with the feeling that America, long eminent in civil 
architecture, is winning a like certainty of touch in the field 
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of domestic build- 
ing. One observer 
will be most at- 
tracted by Mr. 
Charles Platt’s re- 
strained classicism, 
as seen at Gwinn 
(CountTRY LIFE, issue 
May 6th); another 
by Mr. John Russell 
Pope’s grasp of Tudor 
motifs revealed in 
these pages; a third 
by the skill with 
which other  archi- 
tects have given new 
life to the Colonial 
tradition; but it will 
be agreed that each shows a perfect appreciation of the chosen 
manner. Of what country’s modern architecture can more be 
SAMUEL Howe. 





IN THE GARDEN 


SHRUBBERY EDGES. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


OTHING appears to be more commonly neglected 

in gardens than the opportunity of doing some good 

planting at the edges of shrubberies, whether these 

adjoin a lawn or a path. Flowering shrubs look 

much better when they stand a little way back, and 
it is just that bordering space of a few feet that deserves more 
careful consideration than it commonly receives. 

In the first place it is desirable to have nothing of quite 
small size or petty effect. Plants of rather large and distinct 
foliage are wanted, or if any with small leaves are used they 
should be in quantity enough to show as a fairly large breadth. 
Small bushes would be well in place, and of these the greater 
number, such as Lavender, Rosemary, Cistus, hardy Fuchsias 
and Heaths, would be rightly placed on the sunny side. Here 
also would be the bush garden Roses, Damask, Provence, 
Gallica and the rest. The noble Acanthus will also be here in 
place, for though in its South European habitats it is found 
in shady ravines, yet in our northern gardens it is glad of a 
place in full sunshine. The handsomest is A. spinosus. 
A. mollis is a fine thing, especially in the handsome form 
latifolius, but it scarcely has the splendid vigorous “ drawing ”’ 
and beauty of detail of A. spinosus, which is also better than 
the more prickly and finely divided A. spinosissimus. 

For the shadier side there is a larger choice, especially in 
soils that are of a light character—sandy or peaty, and free 
from lime; for here will be the best possible places for the 
Andromedas of the Leucothoé section and for the larger of 
our hardy Ferns—Male Fern, Lady Fern and Dilated Shield 
Fern, for the beautiful Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus racemosus) 
and for the Fern-like Sweet Cicely, for the noble foliage of 
Veratrum and for that of several of the Megaseas and Funkias. 
Besides these there are two plants that deserve special notice 
for the splendid green of their foliage; they are the large- 
leaved Nordmannia cordifolia, otherwise known as_ Borago 
orientalis, and the Crested Tansy. The Nordmannia has 
unimportant flowers that come before the foliage, but the leaves 
that follow more than make up for the insignificance of the 
bloom. One cannot pass a well grown group of the plant 
without admiring the rich quality of colouring or observing 
how good a setting it makes to the branching shrubs behind. 
The leaves, all radial, are of a noble, simple form, boldly heart- 
shaped at the insertion of the stalk and pointed at the tip, a 
foot long and 8in. to toin. across; they have also an unusual 
marking of dark coloured veins. The Crested Tansy is striking 
from having the same quality of rich green. It should be kept 
for the green alone; the ends of the shoots, which would 
develop into bloom, should be cut out in the middle of June. 
Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis odorata) is essentially a plant for the 
shrubbery border and may be carried far in between the bushes 
where there are any empty spaces. It comes to its best early 
in May; soon after this the large umbelliferous bloom will be 
turning to seed-pod. It is a good plan, at this stage, to cut it 
boldly down, right to the ground ; in a very short time it makes 
fresh growth which remains good all the summer. The native 
Gladwin (Iris foetidissima) should also be planted in the shrub- 
bery edge for the sake of its handsome sheaves of deep green 
leaves; it is a fine thing in the mass. Though the flowers 
have no effect they are followed in late autumn by the opening 
pods of brilliant berry-like seeds that are so useful for indoor 
decoration. Solomon’s Seal is another most suitable plant ; 
beautiful not only when in bloom, but for the foliage through 
all the summer months. 

It is not to be supposed that these large leaved plants 
will take care of themselves without attention year after year. 
Acanthus, Veratrum, Myrrhis and Funkia will stand for a number 


of years, but before they are planted their places should be 
deeply trenched and wellenriched. Cultivation is specially needful 
in the near neighbourhood of shrubs, whose roots are sure to 
invade and would quickly impoverish the border. Although 
these plants of handsome foliage are specially recommended, it 
is not meant that flowering plants should be excluded. There 
are Classes of flowers that suit well in shrubbery borders. Lilies 
in bold groups, Oriental Poppies, the early Ponies of the 
officinalis class, Columbines, white Foxgloves and the larger 
Campanulas, such as C. macrantha and C. persicifolia; but 
they are all seen at their best with a wide setting of the foliage 
plants so that the flower groups are more or less isolated, and 
so that the effect gained is one that is quite distinct from that 
of a mixed flower border. The intention is quite different ; 
the flower border should be a complete picture of flower beauty 
visible as a whole from either end, if it is a double border with 
a path between, or from some front point of view if it is a single 
border adjoining a lawn, while it is also lovely and interesting 
to examine closely. The shrubbery border may well be a 
succession of plant portraits, beautifully and suitably framed 
in their bold setting of handsome foliage. 








TWO BEAUTIFUL OLD ROSES. 
ONE may search in vain through modern catalogues of 
Roses for a reference to Adelaide d’Orleans, it is not even men- 
tioned in the National Rose Society’s Official Catalogue, and 
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ADELAIDE D’ORLEANS ON PERGOLA ARCH. 
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yet it is one of the sweetest of all Roses for an archway. It is, 
in fact, one of the very few Roses that may be seen to advantage 
from underneath an archway. So many Roses make a fine 
display from above, but this is not always the most convenient 
way of seeing them, while Adzlaide d’Orleans sends down its 
flowecing branches as if to greet the passer-by. The accom- 
panying illustration, from a photograph taken in the gardens 
at Myddelton House, shows the true character of this 
delightful old Rose, with its fine mass of blush coloured 
flowers and deeper coloured buds almost hiding the foliage. 
It makes long and pleasantly slender growths, which may 
be trained anyway or anywhere. It is given such charm- 
ing pergola companions as the rose coloured , Wistaria 





OLD 
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THE ROSA 
multijuga, Old Dutch Honeysuckle, and the Roses Félicité 
et Perpétue, Fairy (a dainty white with rich golden centres) 
and the single crimson flowered Joseph Billard. To return 
to the old variety Adelaide d’Orleans, which is now almost 
lost to cultivation, Mr. E. A. Bowles gives its history in his 
delightful book ‘‘ My Garden in Summer.’’ It is one of a set 
of seedlings raised by M. Jacques when head-gardener at Chateau 
Neuilly to the Duc d’Orleans, who afterwards became King Louis 
Philippe. Rosa sempervirens was the species used as the 
seed parent, and the best known of his creations is Félicité et 
Perpétue. Adelaide d’Orleans was raised in 1826, two years 
before Félicité et Perpétue, and it is hard to explain how it is 
that one should be grown in almost every garden while the other 
is rarely seen. 

The other beautiful old Rose is the Gallican Rosa Mundi, 
sometimes known as Village Maiden, but most often grown as 
York and Lancaster. Rosa Mundi is sweetly scented and by 
far the best of the striped Roses. The flowers are red, striped 
white. This year it has flowered remarkably well, and in addition 
to the bushes we have seen flowering in old-world cottage gardens, 
particularly in Surrey, it has been shown in London and else- 
where in quantity by Mr. George Prince of Oxford. The true 
York and Lancaster, a variety of Rosa damascena, now very 
rarely seen, is a poor Rose compared with Rosa Mundi. The 
flowers of the former are rounded, and the petals striped in 
pink and white, with occasionally one half the flower pink and 
the other half white. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue OX IP. 
Str,—I should be glad to learn what precisely is the difference between 
the cowslip and primrose hybrid and the oxlip, mentioned in your issue 
of May 6th, and how one may distinguish between them. Is the 
plant found growing in the ravines on the East Coast of Yorkshire likely 
to belong to the former or latter species ?—D. H. 

{In all probability the plant growing in the Yorkshire ravines is the 
hybrid between the primrose and the cowslip. It is not at all unusual for 
these plants to produce natural hybrids when growing together. The 
hybrids (and there are many of them) have often been referred to as 
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P. elatior, also as P. variabilis; but this is not the true species, P. elatior of 
Jacquin. The hybrids show considerable variation and do not come true 
from seed, whereas the Bardfield oxlip (P. elaticr of Jacquin) does come 
true from seed. The latter, however, is in cultivation and might occur as 
an estray from a garcen.—Ep. } 


WHEN TO PRUNE FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

S1r,—I am writing to ask you a few questions about garden matters which 
I should be very grateful if you could answer. I have two Clematis montana, 
one of which had a few flowers last year but none this; the other has 
never flowered, but has heaps of leaves. They have not been pruned since 
I had them about two years ago. We also have a lilac which hardly flowers 
at all, but is quite alarge bush. As far as I know, only the suckers have been 
removed. I see in Country LiFE an account of how to prune a Wistaria, 
but not the time of pruning. Perhaps you could tell me when shrubs should 
be pruned.—M. A. R. 

[No general rule can be laid down as to the times for pruning, so much 
depends on the mode of flowering and the amount of growth that is made. 
Clematis montana, if it requires pruning at all, should be pruned soon after 
the flowers are over, when the wood may be thinned, cutting away all dead wood 
and unpromising or overcrowded growths. Clematis Jackmanii, on the other 
hand, should be pruned in February or March, that is, before flowering, 
cutting away the old growth and encouraging new growth. The yellow 
jasmine should be pruned in early spring after flowering. If this has not 
been done we advise thinning out the growths at this season. The mis- 
take is often made of pruning this shrub in November with the dis- 
tressing result that no flower may be found in December, for the obvious 
reason that the flowering wood has been cut away. Much the same applies 
to Forsythia, and by pruning it early—that is, immediately after flowering—- 
it has a fair chance to ripen its flowering wood for next year. Cytisuses, 
or brooms, will not stand hard pruning, but for all that, they require cutting 
back to prevent them from becoming too leggy. When pruning is necessary 
it should be done immediately after flowering—the very next day if possible. 
If we look at the beautiful Cytisus virgata, which is now passing out of flower, 
we shall see that the flowers are borne on the young broom at the ends of the 
branches. To cut hard back into the old wood might be fatal to the tree. 
We might have seen and heard of many brooms being killed in this way, 
as the old wood seldom breaks into fresh growth. But by cutting back in to 
the young wood only, more flowering wood is made and ripened, and the tree 
is kept to a shapely round head and quite free from the legginess which is 
all too common among brooms. The wistaria should be pruned on much 
the same lines as a pear tree on a wall—that is to say, it should be spurred, 
pruned or cut closely in to the main branches and only those shoots to be 
laid in for future training should be retained. Pruning should be done both 
in summer and winter. The young growths being shortened now to about 
half their length and then pruned close in to the old spurs in the winter. 
Rhododendrons are best left alone beyond picking off the seed pods, which 
should be done as early as possible after flowering. If the trees are getting 
out cf bounds a few of the branches should be cut back at this season. Lilacs 
should be pruned after flowering, removing all flower heads and thinning 
out the growth which has flowered. Attention must also be given to the 
removal of root-suckers as they appear.—Epb.] 


ROSE WITH GREEN CENTRE. 
S1r,—I enclose a freak cut from a Rose bush behind which are grown 
aquilegias, and think the seed from the latter must have grown into the rose. 
I shall be glad to know what you think.—G. E. N. S. 
{It is, unfortunately, a common failing for roses to have green centres. 
This malformation has nothing to do with the aquilegias, and the resemblance 





A BAD CASE OF PROLIFERATION. 


between the green centre of the rose and the green fruits of the aquilegia 
is purely a coincidence. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
cause of the malformation is unknown, although it is probably the result 
of the flower suffering a check during its development. We have both seen 
and heard of many similar instances this season. The abnormal growth is 
called proliferation—that is, the growing out of the green stem through the 
flower and the consequent malformation of the bloom.—Ep.] 





PoPpLaR TREE ATTACKED BY Goat Motu. 
S1r,—Can you tell me what remedy (if any) there is for a poplar tree attacked 
by the goat-moth (Cossus ligniperda). I have several hybrid American black 
poplars dividing my garden from the next, and find one is dying evidently 
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from the cause I name. I have seen the moth on it, and a pair of woodpeckers 
are constantly at the tree. I am afraid of the other trees going in the same 
way, and am most anxious to know if there is anything to be done to save 
them from this fate, and what should be done to the infected tree.—M. B. 

[Before we proceed to suggest remedial measures it will be helpful to 
give a brief outline of the life history of the goat-moth (Cossus ligniperda). 
The goat-moth lays its eggs in the crevices of the bark, generally near the base 
of the tree. From these the larve are hatched which, after feeding under the 
bark when young, bore into the heart of the tree. They are reddish mahogany 
in colour with yellowish sides. Trees that are badly attacked are rendered 
unhealthy and often die. It is while the moth is in the caterpillar stage that 
the damage is done. The caterpillars are three years arriving at maturity, 
when they measure 3in. to 4in. long, and during the whole of that time with 
the exception of the winters when they rest, they are busy feeding on the wood 
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of the tree. Ifa branch only is attacked, saw it off and then saw into sections 
to reach the culprit. When the bole of a tree is attacked the best remedy 
is to thrust a piece of stout wire into the holes; 
the caterpillars by any other means. We have tried to fumigate them with 
tobacco smoke, but without success ;_ they may, however, be killed by applying 
the contents of a butterfly-killing bottle, or cyanide of potassium, or chloro- 
form in the hole and then sealing up with wax or clay. The caterpillars 
may also be destroyed by paraffin, sulphur fumes or tobacco juice forced 
into the burrows by means of a piece of indiarubber tube fixed to the nozzle 
of a syringe or fumigator. Prevention, however, is better than cure, and 
wherever the bark has a sickly look remove a portion and if the larve are 
seen pare off the infested parts and paint with Stockholm tar. Spraying the 
trees with caustic alkali wash in the winter will help to check the increase of 
this pest.—Ep.] 


it is impossible to reach 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


HICH is the better, that a single writer shall 
deal with a topic, or a group of writers? The 
question is raised by the issue of a work called 
Shakespeare's England, 2 Vols. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) It is a bundle of some two 
score ‘ treatises,’ as the writer of the preface calls them, 
by men who are mostly acknowledged experts. The result 
is probably what is expected, viz., an encyclopedia or work 
of reference. As a collection of facts the work will prove of 
great value ; passed through the furnace of the imagination 
of a single individual of genius it would have emerged as 
literature. As it stands it can only be reviewed by samples. 
But it is fair to say that very little of the Elizabethan Age 
is left unexplored. The Poet Laureate opens the tale with a 
Tercentenary ode, which contains, as might be expected, 
many fine lines, and begins and ends with an invocation to 
Peace. We quote the first verse and the last : 
Kind dove-wing’d Peace, for whose green olive-crown 
The noblest kings would yzive their diadems, 
Mother, who hast ruled our home so long, 
How suddenly art thou fled ! 
Leaving our cities astir with war ; 
And yet on the tair fields deserted 
Lingerest, wherever the gaudy seasons 
Deck with excessive splendour 
The sorrow-stricken year, 
Where cornlands bask and high elms rustle gently, 
And still the unweeting birds sing on by brae and bourn. 


But ye, dear Youth, who lightly in the day of fury 
Put on England’s glory as a common coat, 
And in your stature of masking grace 
Stood forth warriors complete, 
No praise o’ershadoweth yours to-day, 
Walking out of the home of love 
To match the deeds of all the dead.— 
Alas! alas! fair Peace, 
These were thy blossoming roses. 
Look on thy shame, fair Peate, thy tearful shame! 
Turn to thine isle, fair Peace; return thou & guard it well! 

A goodly collection of writers deal with sport. The 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue leads off with a discourse on hunting. 
After remarking that English writers for lack of better material 
fall back upon three books, ‘‘ The Boke of St. Alban,” 
the two pieces entitled ‘‘ The Craft of Huntying ” and “ The 
Maystre of Game and the Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting ” 
of George Turberville, of which all but the last are traceable 
to Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix remarks that we hardly 
recognise that we owe the refinement of venerie to the French, 
from whom also we got the names for such sounds of the horn 
as the mort and the recheat. The article is extremely inter- 
esting, particularly the fine criticism by which he shows 
that the elaborate details of Ben Jonson are from the book, 
while the mere touches of Shakespeare could only have been 
given by one who had:seen with his own eyes. But if know- 
ledge of detail goes for anything, Shakespeare disclosed his 
own preference when he made Venus beseech the wayward 
Adonis to “ uncouple at the timorous flying hare.” The 
lines that follow are direct from the chase. And it is good 
to read his summing up at the end to the effect that “‘ these 
men have been good and bad sportsmen at all times,” and 
among the best of the sixteenth century we must certainly 
tank William Shakespeare. No better choice could have 
been made for the subject of falconry than the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. As we know, Shakespeare’s mind was saturated 
with its lore. In consequence the essay is delightful. Mr. 
Forbes Sieveking deals succinctly with coursing, fowling 
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and angling. The first mentioned was in great fame on 
the Colsall hills in Shakespeare’s day, and it furnished him 
with some of his most striking metaphors. As a country 
boy Shakespeare almost certainly knew all the common 
devices for taking fowl. No doubt he many a time set a 
spring for a woodcock, and for other birds set a pitfall. With 
bat towling he was familiar, and probably had gone out 
to kill fowl with his birding piece or his stone bow. But 
Mr. Sieveking doubts if he was much of an angler. We 
can only refer to Colonel Walrond on archery, Mr. Sieveking’s 
very elaborate treatise on horsemanship, Sir Sidney Lee 
shows in his. bearbaiting, bullbaiting and cockfighting 
that his wide learning has not failed to include a mine of 
information in regard to these once most popular but now 
discarded sports. Fighting bears had names, and among 
those of fame in the sixteenth century were George Stone, 
Hunks, Jesse of Lincoln, Sacheson (subject of Slender’s 
boast), Ned of Canterbury, Don Jon and Robin. 

As we consider the outdoor and the indoor amusements 
of the period, we are bound to admit that ‘“‘ England was 
merry England then,” and Shakespeare entered very fully 
into the sports and pastimes of his contemporaries. 

In Professor Bradley’s concluding paper on Shakespeare’s 
English there is a sentence which perhaps gives a clue that 
might with advantage be followed up. It runs, “ If a courtier 
or a scholar of Shakespeare’s time could come among us 
speaking as he spoke when alive, his utterances would sound 
to us like a misuse of vulgarism and peculiarities of various 
provincial dialects.” 

This might be followed up profitably by a study of 
patois epitaphs. Of these the largest number can be fixed 
as to date, and they often preserve the pronunciation then 
in vogue, as the words are spelt phonetically. We feel sure 
that investigation along this line would go far to show that 
up to very recent times Old English words have been treasured 
with their ancient pronunciation. Fashionable English of 
to-day is in reality a patois founded on no reason, while 
the purest Chaucerian words still pronounced as Chaucer 
spelt them are stigmatised as dialect by those who have only 
a conventional and superficial knowledge. In the present 
writer’s possession are a number of epitaphs collected from 
original sources that, at any rate, show the line of investi- 
gation to be worth looking into. 


Travels in the Middle East. Being Impressions by the Way in 
Turkish Arabia, Syria and Persia, by Captain T. C. 
(goth Pathans). (Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net.) 

TWO giant Empires are closing in on the degenerate and effete countries 

which compose the region vaguely known as the ‘‘ Middle East.’’ Russia 

and Great Britain between them are likely to decide once and for all the 
destinies of Persia and Asiatic Turkey. These countries occupy a vital 
position in the lines of communication across the Old World—Turkish Arabia 

—and actually forming a link between our African and Indian possessions. 

Yet a couple of years ago who had the foresight to recognise the critical 

nature of those nameless ranges which barrier Persia from the plains of 

Mesopotamia; who thought that Kut would sound so familiar to our 

that desolate Sinai would become quite well known, and that the 

Arabian deserts would produce yet another war? These are the regions 

in which Captain Fowle travelled and sojourned. By following a circuitous 

route through Persia, from Quetta to the Caspian and back again to the 

head of the ‘‘ Gulf,’’ he acquired some knowledge of that derelict country. A 

stay of three months in Baghdad and of another three and a half months 

in Damascus served to give him a knowledge of Arabic. While a ride to the 

Kurdish mountains and long journeys over the Persian and Syrian deserts 

provide us with some very realistic descriptions of travel by one who is 

evidently a nomad at heart. Any record of pre-war experiences within the 

Turkish Empire are welcome at the present moment. Should they refer to 

the Asiatic possessions of the Sultan they ought to be even more appreciated, 
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for the existing literature on those regions is none too abundant. When, 
as in this case, the author is an officer in the Indian Army, and the region he 
traversed is that historical and epoch making strip which links India to 
Egypt, and Russia to both, and the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, the 
subject should demand attention. The journeys were made and the records 
of them written before the war. There is no reference to the politics of these 
troubled regions, yet every word should be of interest in v:ew of the comparisons 
which will be able to be drawn when post-war conditions arrive. 
“Contemptible,” by “ Casualty.” (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.) 

IN all the best books about the war that we have read—and we have by 
this time read a good many—the author has stuck rigidly to one rule: he 
has described only what he himself has seen, if it is no more than one piece 
of one trench, and he has described that very fully, without being in the 
least afraid of being too detailed or too trivial. ‘‘ Casualty’ has followed 
this excellent rule and has written an excellent book. He was a subaltern 
in the first Expeditionary Force, the ‘‘ contemptible ” little army from which 
the book takes its name, went through Mons, the Marne and the Aisne, and 
was ultimately wounded in the head, and, after a severe illness, came home 
to have the fatted calf killed for him and to glory in every moment that he 
had been through. He wisely realises that in such a narrative it is the little 
things that tell most, and he writes of them very simply and naturally and 
in a way that makes us fond of him. All the book deserves to be read, but 
if we are to pick out one part more than another it is that which deals with 
the great retreat. ‘‘ Marching and digging and then marching mostly, 
Sir,” is the epitome of the retreat that he puts into the mouth of a veteran 
of Mons, and his own description bears it out. The sleeplessness and the 
dirtiness, the sore feet, the keeping on keeping on, the not knowing why or 
whither, the scarcely ever seeing the enemy and the hearing him for ever 
thundering behind, the sudden and dramatic appearance of the Commander- 
in-Chief and his announcement that the situation is saved and that there 
is to be rest at last—all these things go to the making of a wonderfully vivid 
picture. We feel that ‘‘ Casualty’? has made us understand more about 
the retreat than we ever did before. 





The Fighting Territorials—Il, by Percy Hurd. (Country LIFE 
Library, 1s.) 
MR. HURD has already told in an earlier volume of the work of some of the 
London Territorials. Now he has given us in a book which is equally good 
reading a second batch of them, and since a list of illustrious names is always 
inspiring we cannot do better than transcribe the names of these gallant 
regiments: the rst, 2nd, 3rd and 4th London (Royal Fusiliers), the Cast 
Iron Sixth, the 17th London (Poplar and Stepney), the London Irish (18th 
London), the rgth London (St. Pancras), the zoth London (Blackheath and 
Woolwich), the 1st Surrey Rifles (21st London), the Queen's (22nd and 24th 
London), the Artists (28th London) and the Inns of Court O.T.C. Loos 
and Neuve Chapelle are perhaps the battles which play the largest part in 
the story, but they represent but a small share of the constant fighting of 
some of the London regiments and the courage and capacity displayed by 
them all. To give but one example, the officers and men of the 24th London 
have gained between them one Victoria Cross (that of Lance-Corporal 
Keyworth, who has since been killed in action), one D.S.O., four Military 
Crosses, six D.C.M.’s, one Croix de Chevalier and one Russian Medal of 
St. George. Mr. Hurd has taken as his motto ‘ No flowers,” and tells his 
story with plenty of spirit yet with admirable sobriety and restraint. He 
has been able to quote from a number of letters written when the events 
of the fighting were stil! red hot in the writers’ memories. The styles of 
the different letter-writers make an interesting study: some write very 
shortly and simplv, while others make elaborate flights into the realms of 
journalism. On the whole, those who attempt the least accomplish the 
most, and there is no more informing sentence in the whole book than that 
of an anonymous hero from Poplar and Stepney: ‘I always thought 
France was a lovely place, but give me Bow Road—or even St. Albans.” 
If we had to pick out the career of one regiment as more stirring and also 
more entertaining than the rest, it would be that of the London Irish. At 
La Bassée the pipers played Irish tunes to the men in the trenches in the 
middle of a fierce fight. The story is told in an officer’s letter: ‘‘ The 
(German) attack eventually ended up by 2 notice board appearing above 
their trenches with the words ‘ Von Hindenburg is coming with 500,000 
men and then you are in for it.’ The pipers’ reply was ‘ Garryowen.’ ” 
But it is really invidious to choose between regiments that have done equally 
well and whose deeds are equally well described. 
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Essays and Literary Studies, by Stephen Leacock. (The Bodley 
Head, 3s. 6d.) 
MR. LEACOCK is sometimes, as it seems to us, tiresomely flippant and 
sometimes works too obviously hard to produce his effects, but he is, never- 
theless, an amusing person; more than that, there is a real charm about 
much that he writes. This last remark applies particularly to his essay 
on ** The Amazing Genius of O. Henry,” a tribute to a dead friend, full 
of feeling, genuinely pretty and touching. William Sydney Porter, who 
wrote under the name of “ O. Henry,’”’ has been dead five years, and his 
short stories have apparently attained to monumental fame in America, 
but he is comparatively little known here. The writer must confess that 
he has but a misty feeling of having heard of him and that we have never 
read a line of him, but Mr. Leacock has inspired in at least one breast a fiery 
determination to read O. Henry at once. Mr. Leacock declares that the 
reader must “either pronounce O. Henry one of the greatest masters of 
modern fiction or else—well, or else he is a jackass.” The risk is an alarming 
one, but for the sake of a writer who can make of New York ‘‘ Bagdad upon 
the Subway” it must clearly be taken. Another very pleasant essay is 
that called “‘ Fiction and Reality,” in which Mr. Leacock attacks those who 
declare that Dickens’ characters are caricatures and that his books are not 
“like real life.’ It is an ancient and weariful argument, but Mr. Leacock 
tackles it in a fresh and entertaining way. He puts Mr. Pickwick in the 
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chair amid an assembly of Dickens’ characters who discuss the whole 
question. Mr. Pickwick makes an agreeably robust and Pickwickian speech 
in which he declares that “in this latter age every civilised country has its 
Aldgate, and every Aldgate is disfigured by its Blotton ”’ : an allusion which, 
we trust, will be lost on nobody who remembers the first chapter of the 
immortal work and also the antiquarian discovery at Cobham. After this 
Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff are put in the witness box and examined by 
Mr. Vholes and Mrs. Fogg respectively. There is but one adverse criticism 
to make on a difficult task well done. The learned gentleman who got 
“treble the business of any man in Court” is alluded to as ‘“ Snubbins.” 
Let us hope it was some benighted printer and not Mr. Leacock who inserted 
that final and disastrous “‘s.” 


The Sheltered Sex, by Madge Mears. (John Lane, 6s.) 

THOSE persons who purchase The Sheltered Sex, induced by the baleful 
word ‘‘sex”’ and the unpleasantly attractive grey and petunia lady who adorns 
its paper wrapper to believe that they are to read there a story of wrong- 
doing among the ultra-smart, will probably be disappointed to discover 
that the people in it, who never soar beyond the ultra-respectable, are more 
frequently ranked among the ultra-shabby and that the wrongdoing is 
chiefly a matter of appearances which, however, never deceive the reader 
safeguarded by being in the author’s confidence. Ruth Charlton finding 
the empty respectability of her home life and the smug coarseness of her 
relations ill to bear, decides to cut herself adrift from all home ties and try 
her luck in London. To make the cutting adrift more conspicuous, she 
gladly accepts as cicerone the gentlemanly instructor of the local skating- 
rink. As invariably happens upon such occasions—in fiction—a railway 
accident overtakes these innocent if foolish young people, with the quite 
original result that Ruth finds herself left with the instructor upon her hands 
a helpless cripple, his wife, from whom he is separated, somewhere in the 
background, and no other friend ready to stand by him save the uncertain 
Jimmy Doyle who takes photographs in Camden Town. Ruth’s reputation 
has suffered somewhat already, but, even if it had not, she is too much of a 
“good sort’? to leave her friend in the lurch; they commence a curious 
ménage in two rooms above Jimmy’s shop with Ruth as bread-winner, and 
the effect of a mutually self-respecting comradeship to their own eyes and 
naturally something very different to everyone else’s. We must admire 
Ruth’s brave grappling with problems both of the conscience and the com- 
missariat—she is, however, for so young a woman, remarkably indifferent 
to public opinion and sophisticatedly cold to her own family—but she 
certainly takes no pains to avoid the appearance of evil or consider the morals 
of the weaker brethren, and we fancy that her creator has added that attitude 
to the sum of her righteousness. Nevertheless, the story ends happily 
more or less in the orthodox fashion, and it is to the author’s credit that 
for some time in the earlier part of the book she led us to form quite incorrect 
opinions as to the identity of Ruth’s bridegroom. A very readable book, 
The Sheltered Sex can be recommended for its freshness and originality to 
all persons of riper years and speculative temperament. 





An Undressed Heroine, by Mabel Barnes Grundy. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 

‘* THE story begins with a little girl and a codfish,” says Mrs. Grundy on the 
first page of her latest book, and advises people who are not interested in 
such things to skip the opening chapter. We, on the other hand, advise them 
not to, for the little girl is a very delightful one, and her dealings with the 
codfish anything but dull. Indeed, if she had had just a grain of feminine 
vanity Elsie would have been perfect, but a little girl of nine or ten who feels 
responsible for a too easy-going though charming father and an entirely self- 
absorbed invalid mother, and is painfully aware of the meaning of povertv 
has not much opportunity for cultivating a taste for personal adornment, 
and her indifference to demodé garments in the end reaches such a pitch that 
she loses a husband, or rather a potential husband, through it. As this young 
man has grown up with her and has been the hero of her childhood one feels 
a little regret for him at first. But he weakens his cause hopelessly by 
renewing his languid suit when he sees his lady properly decked, and we 
are glad when she names the other man. In fact, the grown-up period of 
Elsie’s history is rather disappointing, but her childhood and the days, and 
sometimes nights, when she and her boy-father enlarge the hard and fast 
limits of Richmond Park to the indefinable realm of Fairyland are beautifully 
portrayed. Mrs. Grundy believes in startling titles, but this one, we think 
is a mistake. She has drawn for us a lovable child and a woman who retains 
the innocence and honesty of that childhood, and she might have found some 
more sympathetic label under which to send her heroine out into the hard 
world of reviewers. 


The Rise of Raymond, by F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 

MR. FRANKFORT MOORE’S new story, The Rise of Raymond, harks 
back to mid-Victorian days—days when Sims Reeves, Antoinette Sterling 
and Adelina Patti (for the book concerns itself a good deal with music) 
were popular idols, and “Nancy Lee” and Bliimenthai's ‘‘ Message ”’ 
drawing-room favourites. His hero is of the type dear to modern fiction— 
the young man with aspirations after higher things, and a poet to boot, 
chained to a shop, doomed to spend his days amid sordid surroundings, 
displaying and extolling uninteresting rubbish to uninteresting customers. 
But Mr. Moore has a weakness tor his hero and does not leave him in obscurity. 
Music and poetry will out, and though forced by his sanctimonious bully 
cf a father to spend his days pulling about rolls of hideous jute floor coverings, 
Raymond reads poetry, declaims poetry and writes poetry by the light of 
the midnight oil, plays Bach, Beethoven and Chopin with a friend in his 
spare evenings, and finally makes himself heard with a voice that we are led 
to expect will take the musical world by storm. Mr. Moore loves both poetry 
and music. Quotations from the poets are scattered freely throughout the 
volume, and there is much musical talk and expounding of musical theories. 
The character drawing is slight and sketchy, the minor characters serving 
merely as a background to Raymond. But we like Raymond; we foilow 
his fortunes with interest and wish him every success in his career as a singer. 
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Love's Inferno, by Dr. Edward Stilgebauer. Translated by C. Thieme. 
(Stanley Paul, 6s.) 
A GERMAN novel about the war must be prima facie of very decided interest, 
nor does Dr. Stilgebauer’s book entirely disappoint these expectations ; 
but we should have enjoyed it more, and should know better how to appraise 
it, if the author had been more fortunate in his translator. Take, by way 
of example, the titles of two chapters, ‘‘ Grievous pain drips down” and 
“ The gulf of custom a longer stairway.”” These words may, for all we know, 
be flawlessly literal translations from the German, but they are not English in 
any reasonable acceptation of the term. Andso we suffer all through the 
book from the feeling that the author is not having full justice done him, 
making allowances for a certain woodenness and unnaturalness which pro- 
bably are not really his. The story is briefly the story of Uriah with a differ- 
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ence. A Major, suddenly given the opportunity, puts the young Captain, whom 
he knows to be in love with his—the Major’s—wife, in the forefront of the 
battle. But the chief point of the book, for English readers at any rate, 
lies not in the love affairs of the chief characters, but in the glimpses of 
German life in war-time and the studies of German officers and men. The 
author is not a fanatical patriot ; indeed, it appears from a biographical 
note that being in Switzerland when war broke out, he has discreetly remained 
there ever since. He sees his country’s soldiers with tolerably impartial 
eyes, and therein he is to a certain extent interesting; but, as we said 
before, all the conversations are so very inadequately rendered into English 
that it is hard to judge of their original merit. Some of them in their 
present guise are rather stilted and dull, but whose fault this is we 
cannot be sure. 





THE 


THE letters printed below are a selection from those received 
in reply to that of ‘Surrey Farmer.” We are glad to have 
the subject discussed, and prefer this to be done in signed 
letters; but whether signed or not, the opinions will be wel- 
comed of those who speak from recent practical experience. 


S1r,—I have read with much interest the letter in your last issue from ‘‘ Surrey 
l'armer.” It contains a great deal of truth, and deserves the attention of 
the authorities of the Shire Horse Society. There is yet another point which 
is worthy of consideration. Is not a great deal too much importance paid 
in the show ring to the heaviness of the forequarters? In order to pull a 
heavy weight the horse needs a leverage of heavy hind-quarters as well as 
good hocks. I am inclined to think we are producing them too heavy iv 
front and too light behind. With what your correspondent says about 
“feather”? I am in hearty agreement. Much time and money are wasted 
in producing and decking out excessive hair. There are many who find it 
a nuisance in wet weather. Lastly, there is a new fashion in docking tails. 
The only reason I have heard for this is that judges like it because it helps 
them to see the hindquarters. I do not believe that judges are so stupid 
as to need this help. No one who has seen mares in the field trying to whisk 
off flies in hot weather with a stump of the tail can think docking a kind or 
a useful practice. May we hope that the Council of the Shire Horse Society 
will take all these matters into consideration.—Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE SHIRE 
Horse Society. 


(To THE Eprtor or “ Country LiFe.’’] 


(To tHE Epiror or ‘“ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—‘‘ Surrey Farmer”? has raised a very difficult question and a very 
important one. The Shire horse is one of the tenant farmer’s most profitable 
stock. A great majoritv of the breeders of Shire colts are farmers, and 
many noted winners have been purchased from farmers. I once belonged 
to a hunt which kept a Shire horse for the farmers over whose land they 
rode. No institution in the hunt was more popular with the farmers than 
our Shire Horse Society. The great Society which looks after the interests 
of the Shire has more tenant farmer members than any other horse breeding 
association. Thus the question you have raised is of importance to all 
interested in agriculture. I have heard the same stories which have reached 
your correspondent as to the partial failure of the Shire horse on service. 
It is said that he lacks courage, wants too much food and gives in if he is 
hustled. But the fault is not so much in the horse as in those who put him 
to work for which he is not suited. The Shire horse is a good horse at the 
pace he can go, which is but a slow one, and one can easily picture to oneself 
how an Army Service Corps driver, himself being hustled by sergeants and 
officers anxious to get him out of the way with his load, would bustle the 
Shire horse badly. Now, the Shire is a first-rate horse where town work 
requires weight, on the railways and on heavy lands in the plough; but 
he is not suited to travel along the roads in a military train of wagons where 
the pace is set by lighter horses or mules. Then the Shire wants his rations 
regularly and ample in quantity, and in the best organised armies men and 
horses will have to go short sometimes. Nevertheless, the Shire horse is 
not, even under favourable circumstances, as sound or as active a horse as 
he ought to be. The horses are selected too much for show points, and I 
submit that feather is quite useless. The Canadian Shire horsemen do not 
care about it, and on wet ground feather certainly brings with it a liability 
to grease. I know that Shire breeders are anxiously considering whether 
the importance given to feather in the show ring is not out of all proportion 
to any possible value it may have, but I think that your correspondent’s 
remarks about the want of testing for work hit a very weak point. So 
great an authority as Mr. Tyndall writes: ‘‘ One fact, which I believe to be 
most harmful to Shire horsebreeding, I am clear upon, namely, that in-foal 
mares are kept idle.” The reason of this is that mares must be kept in 
show condition, and this is preferred to keeping them in the working con- 
dition most suitable to breeding mares. The foals which are destined for 
the show ring are as they grow up either not worked at all or are worked very 
lightly. The stallions are not worked at all, thus it is quite possible that 
many Shire horses may come of families which have not been tested for many 
generations. Can we know anything about their real capacity or courage 
for the tasks for which they are required? It seems as if no breed could 
stand this. When we breed hunters or polo ponies we prefer sires of winning 
families and mares which have shown some aptitude for the field or the 
game. I do not see how it is possible to keep up the working powers of any 
breed while we are completely in the dark as to the working powers of the 
breeding stock. Shows have been most useful, but show success is not 
enough by itself to found a breed on, and there is always the canger that 
points may be more valued than qualities. The thoroughbred reminds us 
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of this truth, for, if we can imagine a family of thorough reds based on 
horses up to an imaginary show ring standard, how many races would the 
family win? History tells us that many of the most beautiful thoroughbreds 
have failed at the stud to have left us winners, or at least founded 
no successful family.—X. 


[To tHE Epitor or “ Country LIFeE.’’] 

Si1r,—I have read the letter signed ‘‘ Surrey Farmer” in your issue of the 
15th inst., but take strong exception to the charge he makes against the 
Shire horse, ‘‘ that it is only a pampered luxury and not a good labourer.” 
Of course, the very best colts and fillies are frequently reserved for show 
purposes, for a breeder finds that is one of the best modes of advertising 
his stud and selling his young stock and of helping to pay expenses ; but 
even after a Shire has been kept solely for showing purposes for some years 
they can then be easily broken to work, and there is no question of their 
capability to move a very heavy load more easily than any other breed of 
cart-horse. Take two mares of mine as typical examples, one a mare which 
has won me seventy to eighty prizes, Shire Horse Society gold medals, 
champion prizes, etc., but which is now working every day and is a most 
quiet, docile, willing worker, and would pull at a standing tree, so proving 
that ‘‘showing”’ does not spoil them for work. Another mare, working 
with her, has bred me several foals, one of which I sold for £300, and others 
at big prices, and she has worked regularly at all kinds of work, for she is 
not a show animal. I know nothing of the statement “that they are a 
failure in warfare,’’ but should require very positive proof of that before 
accepting it, for my experience of their courage and adaptability makes me 
very dubious. The “click, click, click,” of which your correspondent 
complains, and justly, is not the fault of the horse, but of the owner, or 
smith, or both. Some owners, anxious to make the horse stand as high 
as possible, have them shod with very heavy shoes, and there is then the 
danger that the big shoe hits the one on the forefoot, while a thinner, or 
shorter, or less heavy shoe, or one more carefully put on, would avoid this. I 
am not sure that breeders have not made too strong a point of ‘‘ feather,” 
but as to that there is so much difference of opinion that I refrain from 
expressing myself definitely —ANon. 


(To tHe Ep:tor oF “ Country LIre.’’] 

Sir,—I have certainly heard that where weight was required for moving 
heavy guns in the mud of Flanders nothing beats the Shire at this job. Of 
course, where pace is required the lighter horse with more blood in it is wanted 
for transport. The Shire’s feather (so many rail at), strangely enough, 
means quality of bone. The forging heard at shows is caused by the heavy 
show shoe, which, of course, the horse is not worked in. The use of the 
magnificent show specimens is the keeping up of size and substance in their 
progeny, and the day that sees deterioration means another asset gone from 
off the farm.—K. NEWCASTLE. 


[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—The writer of the letter on the Shire horse in warfare is correct. From 
what we hear at this depdt he is a complete frost, soft hearted, no stamina, 
wanting in activity and ability to rough it. The most successful H.D. (heavy 
draught) is the half-bred Percheron from Canada and the States. Fortu- 
nately, lots were bought. Their colour is rather against them, as they are 
mostly greys, otherwise they seem quite the ideal heavy draught for army 
purposes. At the end of the war, if I am not too broke to start farming 
again, I shall certainly buy Percherons.—REMOUNT OFFICER. 


{To tHE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.”’} 

Sir,—I am afraid I cannot speak with authority, for, though I am a great 
admirer of the present breed of Shire horse, I have never gone in for showing, 
but rather turned my attention to the sort which are useful on the land. 
Perhaps it is for these reasons, and because I do not belong to the show- 
yard circles in which your correspondent moves, that I have never heard 
the unfavourable criticisms to which he alludes. But, although I cannot 
agree with his conclusions, I feel sure he has drawn attention to the charges 
made against the breed from good motives, and I can only say that in my 
humble opinion the strictures he has enumerated are undeserved, and that 
so far from having deteriorated, I believe that the breed of Shire horses has 
never stood higher than it does to-day. If those who are interested in the 
question will pay a visit to Liverpool and Manchester and give attention 
to the splendid specimens of the Shire horse breed which they will see in 
countless numbers drawing heavy weights, they will, I venture to think, 
be satisfied with the excellence of the breed.—C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RECLAMATION AND FORESTRY. 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country LirFr.’’] 

S1r,—The writer of an interesting and well informed article on this subject 
which you published on July 1st seems to live in dread of the afforestation 
of ground which might be devoted to the production of food crops. An 
earlier article—written perhaps by the same pen—in reply to Dr. Somer- 
ville’s clear statement of the cause for afforestation sounded the same note 
of alarm. May I assure your readers that the advocates of afforestation 
have no wish to plant any land which can be put to a better purpose? If 
sylviculture were confined to land wholly unfit for the plough, it would still 
have a magnificent field. It would not, as the writer of your article imagines, 
be limited to ‘‘ extremely poor soil.” A poor agricultural soil is not neces- 
sarily a poor forest soil. The most productive woods I know are growing 
on steep hillsides covered with broken rock. For the agriculturist this 
ground is worthless—for the forester it is the very best. No doubt the 
finest hard woods are often found on land which would grow good crops. 
No one proposes to extend sylviculture along that line. It is a question of 
extending the area of soft woods, for which a light, stony soil and a heavy 
rainfall afford the ideal conditions. Though your contributor’s anxiety 
springs from a delusion, it is a delusion which may become very dangerous. 
It introduces rivalry where no occasion for rivalry exists. Farming and 
forestry are natural allies. The work of each dovetails into that of the 
other. There are districts where the forester would be short of labour and 
horses unless he could hire from the farmer. There are districts to which 
the plough will never penetrate unless the forest provides winter work and 
shelter. Cannot farmer and forester work together in the effort to increase 
production, and cease making the movement ridiculous by throwing cold 
water on each other ?—Joun STIRLING MAXWELL. 


TREES AND FARM CROPS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I have read Captain Edwards’ article in the issue of Country LIFE of 
July 8th, and certainly think some of his comments are worthy of the serious 


growths, but it is doubtful whether the roots can be killed, and new growths 
will soon be pushed up from the roots. Sulphuric acid is sometimes used 
for killing coarse weeds in grass. The acid is contained in a tube fixed in 
a pointed stick shod with an iron point. The point of the instrument js 
pushed into the middle of a weed and a little acid liberated. Other poisonous 
chemicals are sometimes used in the same way, but it is a rather slow 
business, and where large patches of weeds occur it is much better to go to 
the trouble of digging them out.—Ep.] 


THE ODDS AGAINST THIRTEEN TRUMPS. 
[To THE EpitTor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In reply to the question of your correspondent of July 8th, tl 
chances against thirteen trumps being dealt are 158,750,000,000 to 1, 
according to Pole.—F. A. G. 


WITHIN SOUND OF THE GUNS. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LiFE.’’] 

Sir,—A Kentish village church, with the great yews around and th 
roses rioting over forgotten graves. Within the walls, crowded memoric 
of local knights and squires of long ago, Crusaders in recumbent effigies, 
and their story marked on crumbling stone and brass. In the porch list 
hang the village roll of honour, from manor, rectory and cottage alike, an 
some names recall the family traditions of the old Crusaders. Outside, i 
the glorious sunshine of a July afternoon, and there one hears, in swayin 
cadence, yet almost constant flow, the boom of the guns across the se 
marking the struggle still pursued, as in the old crusading days, for libert: 
and justice. Oh, it is good at this hour to be an Englishman in Kent withi 
sound of the guns.—J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


A SNAPSHOT FROM INDIA. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LirFe.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose a Kodak film which shows a battalion of Gurkhas bathin; 
on the sea coast here. They were in camp here when on their way to 





THE BATHERS. 


consideration of the Board of Agriculture. The neglect of trees in this 
favoured land must be obvious to all who take the slightest interest in the 
subject. We hear on all sides of the high prices being paid for imported 
timber and the difficulty of obtaining ships to carry it, yet none of us can 
fail to see thousands, I think I may say hundreds of thousands, of trees now 
standing that are at, or past, their best allowed to cumber the ground 
and next to no effort being made to utilise them. Within a few miles of 
Glasgow, and the same may be said of most other districts, there are thousands 
of oak, ash, larch and other trees growing in hedgeiuws and other places 
that could be felled, and all to the advantage of agricultural prospects. None 
of us would like to see the country denuded of trees, but there are large numbers 
at their best that could, and I would say should, be utilised in the interests 
of the nation and successors planted, not necessarily in the same positions ; 
in fact, in many cases this would be unwise. In the same issue I notice 
your remarks respecting Mr. Ruggles Alan’s letter to the Times regarding the 
reclamation of waste lands. I think there is abundant evidence to prove 
your contention that much waste land could be profitably cultivated ; but 
what must strike many as well as myself is that thousands of acres of land 
that a few years back supported large flocks of sheep are being allowed to 
become worthless by the growth of bracken, which in my opinion is discredit- 
able to the nation. Landowners who show such indifference to the produc- 
tivity of the land they are privileged to own should in the interests of the 
country be dealt with by legislation, as the present state of things means 
serious national loss, as well as this—a considerable portion of cultivated 
land is criminally neglected, and does not produce half what it is capable of 
doing, thistles, docks, ragwort and other weeds being allowed to grow and 
seed year after year. If the Board of Agriculture has no power to interfere 
in such cases, surely in the interests of the nation an effort to obtain such 
should be made.—J. W. G. 


TO DESTROY THISTLES ON PARKLAND. 
[To THE EpitTor or ‘“ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—Could any of your readers tell me the best way to cope with flat- 
growing thistles on parkland? The thistles in question grow too close to 
the ground to be cut; they spread rapidly from seed, and it would take 
far too much labour to attempt hoeing them up. Would an application of 
salt in early spring to the places they grow thickest on be of any good, or 
what would be the best method of dealing with them ?—A. H. R. 

(The most efficacious method of destroying the sort of thistles you 
describe is to dig them out and carefully pick out all the roots. The next 
best way is to chop them off with a spud two or three times during the growing 
season. An application of salt will have the effect of killing the young 


Mesopotamia. The photograph makes a vivid and interesting picture.— 


-W. A. Extiotr (Captain), R.A.M.C., Karachi, India. 


AN ENGLISH RIDDLE FROM FRANCE. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—A French friend of mine, sorting the papers accumulated in an old 
country house down here, has come across the following English riddle— 
stagnant doubtless these many years in Seine-et-Oise. We can none of us 
find the answer! Do any of your readers know it ? 


““What is it that men love more than life ? 
Hate more than death or mortal strife ? 
That which contented men desire, 
The poor possess, the rich require, 
The miser spends, the spendthrift saves— 
And all men carry to their graves ?”” 
—M. Ducravux. 


SEBASTOPOL GEESE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
Si1r,—I was very interested in M. G. S. Best’s description and illustration 
of Sebastopol geese at Kew, but do not recognise the name nor can I find 
it anywhere. The birds in the background of the photograph look very 
like the Snow Geese which are natives of Siberia and, I believe, of North 
America. One can quite imagine a traveller like the wild goose finding 
its way from Siberia down to the Black Sea and acquiring a local name there, 
and I should like to know if this is the same bird or not. There are several 
Snow Geese on the lake in Regent’s Park. I wonder if Mr. Best has seen 
these. If not, he may like to see if they are identical with the Sebastopol 
geese.— M. 
THE COURTSHIP PLAY OF KESTRELS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LiFt..’’] 

S1r,—A friend frequently sends me pages from Country Lire. In the 
interesting article ‘“‘ Kestrels and Hooded Crows in France,” T. L. Smith 
notes that he saw ‘“‘ two kestrels falling through the air in one mass, shrieking 
like devils. . . . It was obviously all in play—although the shrieking 
hardly sounded like it—for often between bouts both birds would fly quietly 
side by side for a few minutes without any signs of hostility.” Surely, these 
manoeuvres were in connection with love and courtship. I believe that 
rooks, crows, starlings and swifts engage in similar performances in season. 
—/(Private) A. CAMERON SHORE. 
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ROAST PYTHON. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”} 
Sir,—I think your readers may perhaps be 
interested in the accompanying photograph of 
country life in the wilds of Africa near Lake 
Tanganyika. A camp being pitched and no 
meat procurable in the wilds except, as is usual, 
what falls to the hunter’s rifle, the Englishmen 
and a score or so of their black “‘ boys” went 
into the thick bush in the hope of bringing down 
puck or antelope, pig or zebra. It turned out 
to be a district devoid of game, but a huge 
python was presently come across and killed. 
Te black fellows showing undue delight over the 
horrible reptile’s death. It presently transpired 
that, with the boss’s leave, they intended to eat 
it, and permission being given, four of the lusty 
blacks bore it back to camp. Fires were lighted, 
and pieces cut off, and the feast lasted as long 
as the python. The boss tells us he tasted it and 
it ‘wasn’t bad,” but he was able to satisfy his 
hunger on something less repulsive-—MEUTEA. 


“LIFE WELL SPENT IS_ LONG.” 
[To THE Epitor or ‘“‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
51R,—In case ‘‘ Amicus”? does not happen to 
know them, I venture to quote, a@ propos of his appreciation of Commander 

J. B. Waterlow, D.S.O., R.N., the words of the wisest of Kings: 
‘In a short time he fulfilled a long time, 
For his soul pleased the Lord.”—Wisdom IV, 13, 14. 


ASH TREES AND LIGHTNING. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—I am sending herewith photograph’c evidence of the ‘‘ frightfulness ” 





LIGHTNING RIVEN. 


of thunder and lighting in Lakeland. In the early part of this week a really 
terrifying thunderstorm burst over Windermere, which seemed to suffer more 
than other villages in the district, because three thunderstorms from different 
directions met over it. One of these storms came from the Langdale direc- 
tion, while the other two came from Morecambe Bay and Kentmere. When 





ANDALUSIAN PLOUGH TEAM. 
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CARRYING HOME THEIR SUPPER. 


the black clouds met the rain fell in a phenomenal manner, doing much 
damage to roads and gardens. The roads quickly became impassable in 
parts, while such garden plants as lobelias, which are usually planted near 
the edges of the beds, were to be seen careering down the garden paths in a 
muddy stream of water. The rainfall beat all records in the district, for in 
the space of forty minutes the rainfall registered was 1°37in., which is at the 
rate of 2'o5in. per hour. These figures will be more convincing when it is 
added that three days’ incessant but normal rainfall sometimes fails to 
register more than 2in. The photograph enclosed was taken after 
the storm and shows the remnants of a large ash tree. The wood- 
cutter has left very few ash trees in this district, but local thunderstorms 
generally manage to find one or two. What is that mysterious agency which 
directs the lightning to our ash trees? Other trees are rarely struck. This 
ash has been a particularly fine specimen, apparently about 11ft. in circumfer 
ence, and it will be seen by the photograph that the lightning has done its 
work thoroughly. The tree has been split into two portions, one of which 
stretches out over the adjoining hayfield for about 35yds. This piece is 
badly torn, but the other half of the tree, which is still standing on the original 
site, is in ribbons. There is no trace of burning. At a distance of 130yds. 
from the tree a violent disturbance of the ground has taken place. The 
ground, on which hay grass is growing, has been ploughed up in a most 
peculiar manner. It is suggested here that the lightning ran underground 
from the tree to the disturbed place, where it left the ground. Is it not 
impossible for lightning to do this ?—OLca OnLson. 


OWLS AND DAYLIGHT. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 

S1r,—The owls in this neighbourhood seem to have adopted the daylight 
saving, or, conversely, they are making a longer night of it! But, certainly, 
they have never been noticed out so early before, as they have this summer. 
Perhaps they have unconsciously timed themselves by some of the sounds 
which are now earlier. One was seen in quite bright daylight the other 
evening to catch a mouse, and fly off with it in its claws to a hayfield near by, 
where it alighted on a swath of hay and then ate it. This is a high upland 
garden, with an cpen view right away to the west and the distant sea, and 
it is a pretty sight to see the owl sweep round the house with its soft mysterious 
flight, dark against the sunset, tawny brown against the yews and the 
sycamores, while underneath the flowers still retain their colours, the glistening 
mauve of the campanulas, the vivid blues of the delphiniums and anchusas, 
the orange flame of the nasturtiums, the white 

of the lilies and pinks.—K. H. 

PLOUGH OXEN IN SPAIN. 

(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LirFe.’’} 





S1r,—Oxen are almost invariably used for the 
plough in Andalusia. In this case the team 
belongs to the great prairie district near the 
Laguna de la Landa, south-eastward of Cape 
Trafalgar. The lake itself dries out in the hot 
summer weather, but in winter is the resort of 
many wildfowl, including duck and a white long- 
necked bird, somewhat like a small heron, which 
closcly resembles the “ paddy” bird of China 
—a fearsome fowl, whose ways old snipe shooters 
in the Far East will remember with amusement. 
The Spanish bird has similar habits, and its 
antics when frequenting, as it usually does, the 
company of cattle and horses, are very quaint. 
Large herds of cattle are raised in this district, 
including some of the best fighting bulls for the 
national sport, and the adjoining foot hills are 
ploughed by teams such as that shown in the 
print. Occasionally one sees six, eight or ten 
such teams ploughing together en échelon. 
Further north, nearer Seville, long strings of 
mules are sometimes used in the plough, but 
the ox team is generally typical of Andalusia. 
—H. S. VAuGHAN. 
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A PICTURE FROM MESOPOTAMIA. 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—I think interest attaches itself to the enclosed picture in that the film 
was developed on the paddle steamer on resumption of the journcy up to 
the British front in Mesopotamia. A tobacco tin served as a developing 
dish and a bottle of highly cherished soda-water for the solutions—the 
river water being too muddy for use. The heat caused other films on the 
spool to melt and the photographs were thus destroyed, so that to myself 
this picture has particular interest. *Of all the fronts on which the British 
are fighting that in Mesopotamia is, perhaps, the most interesting by reason 
of its remoteness, the varied and interesting problems which such a country 
presents daily to the soldier, and the large tracts of territory we have acquired. 
The photograph represents the main thoroughfare of the Bazaar at Amarah, 
the only ‘‘ town” between Basra in the Persian Gulf and Kut-el-Amarah 
—or Kut, as it is usually called—whither General Townshend fell back some 
ninetv miles after his glorious fight at Ctesiphon just outside Baghdad. The 
only other habita- 
tions within this 200 
miles are occasional 
mud villages occu- 
pied by the Arab 
tribes along the 
banks of the Tigris 
River. Amarah was 
captured by General 
Townshend during 
his historic advance 
up the Tigris, the 
town falling to 
British arms with 
nearly two thousand 
prisoners, seventeen 
guns and the gun- 
boat Marmaris, after 
a hotly contested 
battle with the 
Turkish forces com- 
manded by the 
General Nur-ud-Din. 
The Arab populace 
here and _ elsewhere 
cling to many 
customs traceable in 
the Old Testament. 
The women folk of 
to-day blacken their 
eye-lids as did their 
ancestors in the time of Ezra the Prophet with sulphide of antimony from 
the neighbourhood of Amarah, where it has been used for this purpose 
for many hundreds of years. The native seen squatting in the foreground 
is selling a date preparation, the staple food of the people. To the right 
an Arab barber is seen shaving a native.—DEVONIA. 
BLACK MARKINGS ON GOLD FISH. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFE.”’] 

S1r,—Replying to ‘“‘ M.D.’s” letter as to his gold fish, the white, golden or 
red colour of the domesticated Cyprinus carassius, known as the gold fish, 
is only a case of imperfect albinism, icterism or erythrism. A perfect albino 
should be deprived of all dark pigment, and the eye of the gold fish has 
preserved the black pupil. Pv rfect albinism may usually be fixed under 
human supervis'on, but not incomplete albinism. Gold fish, when restored 
to wild life, revert to the olive browa colour of the original stock, at least 
in a generation or two, sometimes within the lifetime of the individual, as is 
well known to have happened in many waters in Europe and in the Tropics, 
in which they were originally introduced for ornamental purposes. It seems 








IN THE BAZAAR AT AMARAH, 
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that, in these fancy domestic races, the brown or black pigment is only latent, 
and it may reappear in the course of life. I therefore do not think the appear- 
ance of brown blotches is to be ascribed either to the food or to the company 
of other less elegantly coloured fish ; it is simply a case of reversion. As an 
instance of such reversion, I remember a case of which I was a witness some 
years ago. A perfectly golden red fish lost its tail fin in an accident, and it 
grew a new fin of a dark brown. Even perfect albinos may develop black pig- 
ment in the course of life, as observed by Major Flower in a Nile catfish of the 
genus Synodontis, which was at first flesh-coloured with a pink pupil, and which 
after some time in the Gezira Aquarium became piebald, while the eyes turned 
from pink to black.—G. A. BOULENGER. 

ARE GOOSEBERRIES AFFECTED BY AMERICAN MILDEW FIT 

FOR USE? 
[To tHE Epitor oF “ CountRY LIFE.”’} 

S1r,—Can you very kindly tel] me whether the fruit on gooseberry bushes 
infected with the 
American blight is fit 
for use? I am hav- 
ing to destroy many 
of my bushes, but the 
head-gardener from a 
neighbour’s hous¢ 
assures me that the 
untouched fruit is 
quite good and fit to 
eat, and even the 
berries with a little of 
the blight on them, if 
wiped, are perfectly 
safe to use. I am 
bottling them, which 
means _ Sterilising, 
and then later cook- 
ing. But I did not 
feel quite happy, 
and thought as a 
subscriber to your 
paper from the very 
beginning I might 
venture to ask your 
advice.—MarRy 
BouRDILLON. 

[It is improbable 
that — gooseberries 
only slightly at- 
tacked by gooseberry 
mildew, thoroughly washed and properly cooked, would be harmful to the 
consumer, but at the same time they would be unsuitable for bottling, for 
the skin is damaged by the fungus. Only undamaged fruit should be bottled, 
as the keeping qualities of fruit in which the skin has been damaged are 
greatly impaired. The best place for gooseberries affected by the mildew 
is the fire, for there is grave danger that in handling them the disease may 
be spread tc other plantations, even if only the baskets in which they have 
been find their way there.—Ep.] 


WOMEN ON THE FARM. 
[To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Now that so much is being said and written on the subject of 
women’s work on the land, I thought you might like to see the 
enclosed picture of threshing oats on a farm in Scotland. Country 
women in the North have always helped in certain of the farming 
operations as a matter of course, and these sturdy women, born and bred 
on the land, are proving their value now.—G. 


THE STURDY FIELD-FARING WOMEN OF THE NORTH. 
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